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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: Thou art a God ready to par- 
don, gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and abundant in 
lovingkindness,—Neh. 9 : 17. 


Work. . . Exod. 2: 11-25; Acts 7: 17-29; Heb. 11 : «3-27 
3- July 20.—Moses Called to Deliver Israel. . . Exod. 3: 1 to 4: 20 
4- July 27.—Moses’ Request Refused. . Exod. 4: 29 to6:1 
. August 3.—The Plagues of Egypt ..... ‘ SA. 105 : 23-36 
Fs August 10.—The Passover. ........... Exod. 12 : 1-42 
. August 17.—Crossing the Red Sea . . . . Exod. 13: 17 to 14 : 31 
g August 24.—The Bread from Heaven. . . Exod. 15 : 27 to 16 : 36 
9. August 31.—Israel at Mount Sinai. . . Exod. 19; Heb. 12 : 18-24 
to. September 7.—The Ten Commandments, I. . . . Exod. 20: 1-11 
11. September 14.—The Ten Commandments, II . . Exod. 20 : 12-21 
12. September 21.—The Golden Calf (Temperance 
gre th aria SE ae Sal aR Sa aa ae EPS ne Exod. 32 
13. September 28.—Review. Deliverance and Disobedience. 


% 
My Sentinel 
By Bertha Cooper Fraser 


“THERE is a door I cannot keep: 

The guards I trust to watch and care 
Forget their vigilance, and sleep. 

O Lord, set thou a sentry there. 


Guard from a valiant eloquence 
At quick retorts and murmurings, 
- And every little self-defense ; 
Save thou my lips from futile things., 


Keep vigil lest I fail to speak 
The grateful or the contrite word, 
Or falter to defend the weak ; 
Watch o’er my silences, O Lord! 
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It & not too early for your school to look forward 
to its 1913 Rally Day. In next week's issue The 
Sunday School Times will make announcement of a 
plan in which your school is heartily invited to join. 
The plan will fit smali schools as well as the larger 
ones, and may help. your school to make the next 
Rally Day a most notable occasion. 
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Prayer that Prevents Its Answer 

Merely to ask God for something that is in ac- 
cordance with his will does not mean that we must 
réceive what we ask for. There are other conditions 
of prayer to be met. Many a child of God, for exain- 
ple, is praying for God’s gracious revival of the church 
in which he labors, And the revival does not come. 
Why? There are many causes that may hinder, but 
is not one of the commonest pointed out in the sug- 
gestion of one who was recently discussing this sub- 
ject? ‘It is possible,’’ he said, ‘‘to pray for a 
revival, and pray in a spirit of condemnation of those 
for whom we are praying. Then the revival may not 
come.’ How these words cut through our sin’ of 
self-complacency as we have, in effect, asked God to 
make our fellow-Christians more as we are! Not 


until the last vestige of our spirit of unloving con- 
demnation toward others has been purged out of our 
being by the forgiving love of Jesus Christ, can we 
pray with real assurance for the pouring out of God's 
spirit in his fulness into the lives of those for whom 
we plead. When we condemn others, we condemn 
ourselves still more. The prayer that loves makes 
the way for an answer. 
x 


Using Our Riches 


Only the possessions which we use are of present 
value to us. A man may have a money fortune, and 
yet be poverty-stricken in the very things which that 
money would buy him. The money is his all the 
time ; but it is of little or no value to him because he 
lets it alone. And many a Christian lives a poverty- 
stricken life because he is letting alone the riches that 
are now his in Christ. We read the marvelous prom- 
ises of what Christ will do for us now in this present 
life in the way of victory and joy and power and fruit- 
bearing ; and then we go on living as if those prom- 
ises did not belong to us atall. We forget that ‘‘ Un- 
claimed promises are like uncashed checks : they will 
keep us from bankruptcy, but not from want.’’ The 
man who is most blessed by his riches is the man who 
uses his riches. The man who is most blessed by the 
promises of God is the man who uses the promises of 
God. Our wealth in Christ is literally unlimited ; let 
us draw upon it now with lavish hands, 


— 
After Hopes Are Shattered 


After every evidence of God's seeming care for 
us has gone, we may then rejoice that he is better 
than the things we had hoped to receive from him. 
We make our own plans for what his power and love 
should do for us. These plans do not materialize ; 
and we doubt his love. But it is only because his 
love for us is greater than it would have been had he 
followed our mistaken plan, that he has withheld what 
those plans would have brought forth, And as we 


begin to realize this with a deep, God-given joyous 
faith, how much richer life becomes with all our plans 
unfulfilled because of our new and increased resting 
in him. Then we learn to sing : 


** T will not doubt, 
Though all my ships at sea 
Come drifting home 
With broken masts and sails, 
I will believe ; the Hand that never fails, 
From seeming ill, is working good for me: 


And though I weep because those sails are 
tattered, ' 

Still I will cry, while my best hopes lie shat- 
tered— 


*‘I’LL TRUST IN THEE!’”’ 


For we know that God's ships at sea will always make 
safe harbor. And God's hopes will never be shat- 
tered. And his hopes and his plans are all ours ; and 
nothing can rob us of them. We lose nothing when 
we lose our all and gain his all. 


a 
The Gift of Faith 


No man has faith except as God gives it to him. 
And like God's other gifts, we may go without it unless 
we ask for it. If we want Christ's saving presence and 
power in our life, and we find our faith is not strong 
enough to let Christ rule within us and bring to pass 
all the results for which we long, perhaps the best 
thing we can do is just to ask God to give us by a 
sheer, outright, supernatural act of his love, the gift 
of the needed faith, Then, remembering that God 
answers prayer, we are simply to believe in him, and 
without necessarily any change of feeling, or any evi- 
dence of any sort, we are to rejoice that he has 
wrought in us the very power to believe, and with this 
new gift of faith is now bringing to pass the other 
results for which the faith was needed, Jesus is the 
author and perfecter of our faith, He alone can cre- 
ate it. He alone can complete it into all that it 
should be. But God eagerly answers every prayer for 
more faith when that prayer is made in the trust 
which lets him answer. 
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Sounding the Depths of Christian Experience 


HERE are few who really attain to deep and joy- 
ous personal Christian experience. There are 
few who possess a calm and triumphant assur- 

ance. The Word of God promises perfect peace to 
those whose minds are stayed on Him; but are 
there many Christians who realize this deep, tranquil, 
unbroken peace? Most believers have occasional 
seasons of joyful assurance and holy confidence—in 
the closet, at the communion table, in the house of 
prayer. Now and then gleams of heavenly sunshine 
break in upon them and irradiate their souls fora 
moment, and then the old.doubts and fears fill their 
sky again and shut out the light. The mass of Chris- 
tian people know but little of abiding spiritual joy, 
joy that lives on through sorest trials, and which 
nothing can quench. Too much of the joy of Chris- 
tians is like summer flowers, which the first autumn 
frost kills. 

Have we ever thought much of the possibilities of 
Christian experience ? -Suppose we take a few Scrip- 
ture words which describe the privileges of the be- 
liever in Christ, and. see how much or how little we 
know by experience of these privileges. ‘‘ As many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, these are the sons of God. 
For ye received not the spirit of: bondage again unto 
fear ; but ye received the spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cty, Abba, Father. The Spirit-himself beareth 
witness with our Spirit, that we are’ children of God; 
an@ if children,‘ then heirs ; heirs of God, and joint 
héifs with Christ."’ 


That is one of Paul's pictures of the believer's priv- 
ilege. Then here is John’s inimitable picture of the 
same privilege ; ‘‘ Behold what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called children of God: and such we are.’’ We 
know something of what childship means. We have 
learned it in our own homes, What on earth is more 
beautiful than childhood in a true, ideal home? How 
many of us have the child-feeling toward God—perfect 
love, perfect trust, perfect peace, sweet obedience, 
filial devotion, unquestioning acquiescence ! 

Here is one of Paul's prayers for certain Christians: 
‘¢ That Christ may dwell-in your hearts through faith ; 
to the end that ye, being rooted and grounded in 
love, may be strong to apprehend with all the saints 
what is the breadth and length and height and depth, 
and to know the love of Christ which passeth knowl- 
edge, that ye may be filled unto all the fulness of 
God.’’ Here again we have hints of what is possible 
in Christian experience-—Christ dwelling in the heart, 
rooted and grounded in love, strong to know the love 
of Christ, filled unto all the fulness of God. 

Have we sounded the depths of such spiritual 
blessedness as this? Too many of us scarcely ever 
dare claim to be Christians. We never get beyond 
‘thoping’’ that we are forgiven and saved. We do 
not rise to the joy of assurance. We do notexult and 
rejoice as God’s children, and if children, then heirs. 
We are not filled with all the fulness of God. We do 
not know the love of Christ, in the sense that we are 
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conscious ourselves of being loved by Christ with all 
infinite tenderness, 

This is not questioning the reality of the spiritual 
life of the humblest deliever ; it is only saying that 
most of us have only tasted the joy of being Chris- 
tians, There are far deeper joys within our reach 
than we have yet experienced, Indeed, many of us 
seem to get very little out of our religion. It does 
not seem to help us in our struggles with temptation. 
It does not keep us from being discontented and 
fretted. It does not light up our sick-rooms. It does 
not make us victorious in disappointment and sorrow. 
It does not soften our hearts and make us gentle 
toward the erring and toward those who injure us. It 
does not make us brave and heroic in our loyalty to 
Christ and to the truth, The beauty of the Lord does 
not shine always in our faces and glow in our charac- 
ters and appear in our dispositions and tempers, Is 
this ordinary Christian life the best that Christ is will- 
ing to help us to live? Surely not. We are like the 
Galilean fishermen, —toiling and taking nothing. Is 
it any wonder some of us are discouraged and are 
almost ready at times to give up?" 

But listen to the Master's voice as it breaks upon 
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our ears: ‘‘ Launch out into the deep, and let down 
your nets for a draught.’’ The trouble with us is we 
have been trying only the shallows of God’s love. 

We have been like timid seamen, not venturing out 
of sight of land, merely dropping our nets along the 
shore. We have a little faith, a little consciousness 
of God's love, a little feeling of assurance, a little 
measure of peace, a little of the child-spirit. But the 
depths of love, the fulness of joy and peace, the ful- 
ness of the blessing of adoption and childship, we 
have not yet learned. Shall we not accept the richer 
and more blessed Christian experience? Shall we 
not push out into the wide sea of God’s love? Half 
consecration knows nothing of the best things of 
divine grace. We must cut the last chain that binds 
us back to the shore of this world, and like Columbus. 
put out to sea to discover new worlds of blessing. We 
must give ourselves to God as we have never done 
before. We must open all our soul to the divine 
Spirit, that He may come in and-take full possession. 

We must put away our doubts and fears. We must. 
crucify self that Christ may be all and in all. Then- 
by simple faith let us accept Christ as our victory and 
our life, and assuredly the large draughts will come. , 





Does God Heal Miraculously ? 


The question of bodily health and healing is an 
absorbingly interesting one to most people. It is 
easy to let it come into a more prominent place in our 
thoughts and interest than the question of spiritual 


health. Yet both sides of our life are vitally bound 
together; and we cannot know God's fullest will for 
us on the one side except in relationship to the other. 
The whole subject was revealingly discussed in The 
Sunday School Times of April 26, under the topic 
‘¢Shall We Pray for Divine Healing ?’’ by the Rev. 
Henry W. Frost, the Home Director of the China 
Inland Mission, Mr. Frost's article has called out 
some interesting letters from readers of the Times. 

An earnest and consecrated reader in Quebec, who 
writes out of a heart overflowing with gratitude for the 
spiritual and physical blessings with which God has 
enriched her life in response to her unconditional sur- 
render of all to him, said: 


It is so evident that Mr. Frost has never had a definite ex- 
perience of the power of God for the healing of the body. 


Yet Mr.: Frost has had very blessed, marvelous, and 
wholly supernatural experiences of the power of God 
for the healing of the body. He has been so healed 
himself ; and he rejoices in the supernatural healing 
of a loved child, when physigians were baffled and 
powerless, in direct answer to prayer. He has made 
a special study of the principles underlying such heal- 
ing, with reference to Scripture, in his own case and 
in the cases of others throughout a long series of 
years; and it is possible that the results of his study 
will some day be published, as they seem to throw 
direct light on important and often misunderstood fac- 
tors in our duty of prayer for healing. 

A South Dakota reader, citing a number of differ- 
ent cases of divine healing in response to prayer, tells 
of an experience in her own family, as follows : 


I was only about eight or nine years old when, hand-in-hand 
with my father, I went into the church in Great Britain, to an 
after-meeting of the office-bearers, when prayers were made 
on behalf of a brother of my father, over whose head a wagon 
had passed, and for whom the doctors could do nothing. Ste 
fe gradually better after that, and came here to Oberlin Col- 
ege, where he graduated as a missionary. 


There is no reason to question God's healing in 
this instance, and in many others even more remarkable 
that could be given. Mr. Frost believes heartily in 
such evidences of God’s love and power. In his arti- 
cle in these columns he stated his belief that God ‘is 
able and at times willing to heal miraculously ’’; again 
he said; ‘* If God heals you miraculcusly, apart from 
means, accept the blessing humbly and gratefully.’’ 

A Massachusetts physician writes in cordial appre- 
ciation of Mr. Frost's article : 


Your article, ‘‘Shall we Pray for Divine Healing ?’’ has in- 
terested me very much, as I have been deeply interested in the 
subject in general. <A couple of years ago I wrote an editorial 
for a medical journal on that subject, which I am enclosing. 
It takes up the subject from the physician's standpoint. 


The published article which this physician sends is 
an unusually interesting and vigorous presentation of 
the marvelous work that God is doing throughout the 
world through the medical and surgical practise of 





Christian physicians, 


At one point in the article he 
writes : 


‘ Are the days of miracles past? In one year there are, in the 
New York hospitals, more lame made to walk perfectly than 
all the lame and halt who ever hobbled about the streets of 
Jerusalem at the beginning of the Christian era. 

Picture a child in the death-throes of asphyxiation from 
laryngeal diphtheria. The suffused face, the bloodshot eyes, 
the gasping respiration, the weakening struggles, the last gasp, 
apparent death, the parents’ despair. But the physician 
arrives ; the ready knife finds its way swiftly, but unerringly, 
through the trachea ; the inserted tube admits the ready air in 
abundance ; the livid face clears ; the eyes brighten ; the child 
smiles ; and now the poison destroyer, antitoxin, averts a fur- 
ther crisis, and the child lives, 

Had that same power to ‘‘raise the dead'’ been given sud- 
denly and without preparation to any man to-day, the popu- 
lace would flock to bin and proclaim him a healer with divine 
power. And so he is, only the divine gift consists of a willing- 
ness and a patience to find and apply these scientific truths 
which are certain cures, and which are open and free to all 
who are sufficiently determined to make the Sacrifice to find 
them by hard work; but they are not for those who seek to 
‘climb up some other way,’’—1the short-cut healers. 


This physician’s editorial is a needed message on 
the blessing and place of modern scientific healing 
agencies in our life. Yet it seems to ignore entirely 
the truth that God still does, and perhaps always will 
on this earth, lay his own hand in a miraculous and 
healing intervention upon a disease-stricken body 
whenever in his own knowledge and love he sees best 
to do this. His resources for healing are evidently 
not limited to the agencies that material science may 
discover by research ; and hence the analogy between 
the direct superhuman divine healing in the New Tes- 
tament and healing by medical science of to-day is 
incomplete. Both the Scriptures and Christian experi- 
ence justify our recognition of the place of prayer and 
divine healing wholly apart from scientific knowledge 
or means in the world to-day; but our recognition of 
this interferes in no way with our prayerful and grate- 
ful use, as God may direct, of every medical or surgi- 
cal help to recovery from disease that is placed within 
our reach, 

Perhaps it will help us to recognize what seems to 
be God's plain will for us in the matter of prayer for 
divine healing as revealed through the Scriptures and 
experience, if the closing points of Mr. Frost's article 
are repeated here. He advised one who is puzzled 
over the different and conflicting views of divine heal- 
ing to take the following course : 

‘« First, thank God for those who have been faithful 
and kind enough to bring the subject of divine heal- 
ing to your attention, and for thus recalling to your 
remembrance the great fact that God is the author 
and sustainer of life, that all healing comes from him, 
and that he is able and at times willing to heal mirac- 
ulously. 

‘«Second, make going to God for health, strength, 
and healing, and living in harmony with his physical 
laws, a first and instinctive principle of your life. 

‘« Third, if health fails trust God, and prayerfully 
seek his will as to what course you should take in 
seeking for healing. 

‘*Fourth, if God heals you miraculously, apart 
from means, accept the blessing humbly and grate- 
fully, but do not generalize from the experience 
either for yourself or others, since the sovereign Lord 
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deals differently with different saints, and even differ- 
ently at different times with the same saints, 

** Fifth, if God does not heal you miraculously, seek 
his will in another direction, for instance, as to whether 
rest and change may not bring to you what seems 
needful for you. 

‘Sixth, if God does not heal you through such 
means, take the advice of a Christian physician, and 
do not hesitate to use prayerfully appropriate reme- 
dies, remembering that Satan is not the author of 
medical science, nor the creator of the healing prop- 
erties contained in medicines, but that it is a fact that 
every good and perfect gift comes from above, and 


from the. Father of lights, and that God's gifts of 


medical skill and of medicine are to be received with 
thanksgiving. Cie 

*« And lastly, if God finally does not heal you, still 
trust him and still give him thanks, believing that his 
will and way are perfect, In such a case, be assured 
that he has lessons to teach you which you could not 
learn except through sickness, and which it would be 
a calamity to miss, and also that he can use you in 
weakr.ess as well as in strength, and that, if you will 
let him, he will certainly glorify his name in and 


through you.’’ 
“—— 


The “ Evil’’ that God Creates 


A well-known Bible teacher used to say, ‘‘ The 
Bible does not mean what.it says. It means what it 
means.'’ While such a statement must be care- 
fully guarded, it does suggest the solution for many 
puzzling passages in our English Bible. There is 
need often to remember that the Bible was not written 
in English, and reading a verse in its literal English 
sense may sometimes yield startling results. An 
Illinois reader inquires about such a passage, an ex- 
amination of which will illustrate a useful principle in 
Bible study: 


I would like to have your explanation of the words, ‘I 
make peace, and create evil,"’ found in Isaiah 45:7. I have 
always been taught that everything God made was good, and 
so cannot understand the sentence quoted. I have found no 
one that could give me a satisfactory explanation. 

The verse in which these words occur reads: ‘‘I 
form the light, and create darkness ; I make peace, 
and create evil ; 1 am Jehovah, that doeth ali these 
things.’’ ; 

Evil is right and just, when it is the sorrow and 
adversity that comes as the fruit of sin. And this is 
the kind of ‘‘evil’’ that Jehovah ‘‘creates.’’ The 
Hebrew word for evil in this verse is never translated 
‘¢sin,’’ although a dozen or more English words are 
used in different parts of the Old Testament to bring 
out its meaning. ‘‘The Companion Bible,’’ referring 
to the King James Version, points out that the word 
is rendered ‘‘calamity’’ in Psalm 141: 5; ‘*adver- 
sity’’ in 1 Samuel 10: 19; ‘‘ affliction’’ in Numbers 
Il :11; ‘‘trouble’’ in Psalm 41: 1; ‘‘hurt’’ in 
Genesis 26 : 29. 

It is interesting to note also how the context helps 
to the understanding of the true sense. Just as light 
is contrasted with darkness, in the phrase ‘‘I form 
the light, and create darkness,’’ so peace is in contrast 
with evil, or disturbance. ? 

It may also be noted that the Hebrew word for 
‘*create’’ in this verse means rather ‘‘ bring about."’ 
We should rejoice that Jehovah does bring about 
calamity, by making it the consequence of sin, and 
thus letting men see what sin’s real character is, And 
we may rejoice more that this'same Lord is he who 
makes calamity, and evil of every sort, work together 
for good to those who love him. 


<0 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


ORD, teach us how to pray. We too often find ourselves 
indisposed to the effort. We find it a task rather than 
a pleasure, a burden rather than a privilege. And when 
we undertake it, we feel ourselves clumsy and awkward in the 
erformance. Our thoughts wander. Our minds refuse to be 
held to the work : we are eager to have it over with... . Even 
while we do pray, we often seem to be rather talking into the 
air than with thee. And how prone we are, alas! to use our 
high privilege merely to make requests for personal advantage. 
... Father, enable us to feel thy presence. Bring us into such 
cordial closeness of filial relations with thee that we shall con- 
verse with thee by preference, at ease and at length, touching 
the great interests of thy kingdom as well as concerning our 
personal affairs. Possess our hearts with the splendors of re- 
deeming grace, the needs of men, the glories of thy reign, the 
sweep of significant events day by day under thy hand,—until 
our minds clamor for utterance in rapt converse with thyself. 
Burden our souls with human sorrow. Exalt us with the vision 
of human opportunity. Let life so glow before our eyes, as 
we walk with thee, that gladness shall force our lips to praise, 
and intercéssions rise from our hearts in an unbroken stream. 
. . « Lord, bring us into the wealth, the deep satisfactions, the 
measureless power and joy, of that prayer-life which the Mas- 
ter exemplified, 
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When the Minister and the Doctor Clashed 


The young pastor’s ally is kept from meeting, but takes 
an unexpected part in the campaign at Prairie Station 


By Mattie M. Boteler 





LORINDA stepped out of the over-heated kitchen 
and stvod looking absently across the prairie to 
where the lights were beginning to twinkle in 

the town. Jessie Stemms came out of the house, 
tying her shawl over her head. 

««T’'ve got to go, Miss Collis,’’ 

‘«Oh, yes, to be sure, you must. You shouldn't 
have waited to finish the dishes.’’ 

Clorinda stood watching the girl as she disappeared 
into the deepening dusk. As she turned to go in, the 
sound of the church bell came, clear and distinct, from 
the town two miles away. Even after she had gone 
into the house ‘and had bégun to busy herself about 
her tasks, she could hear the bell calling the people 
to the evening service. ‘Iwo weeks ago she had de- 
clared that she did not intend to miss one of the 
meetings ; but alas for the forehanded boastings of a 
mere mortal! The meetings had been in progress 
for a week, and she had missed every one of them. 

Any one who knew Clorinda Collis would have told 
you that but for her there would have been no church 
at Prairie Station. She had started the Sunday-school 
that finally grew into a church ; and when, some time 
after the church was organized, a number of the strong- 
est members had moved away and the weaker ones had 
been ready to give up because unable to raise money 
to pay a minister, she had gathered the church-mem- 
bers into what she called a ‘‘Sunday Evening Bible 
Class,’’ and had literally preachéd to them. This 
period of depression had not lasted long, and now_a 
minister was devoting his entire time to the work. 

Robert Sinnet, the minister, was a young man whose 
actual ministerial experience dated from his taking up 
the work at Prairie Station. In spite of his lack of 
experience he was proving himself to be both wise 
and resourceful. Indeed, during the first half year of 
his ministry the outlook had been most favorable. 
At the end of that time a new element was introduced 
into the community—one that, almost from the start, 
boded no good for the future of the church. 

Dr. Wallenden and his wife, who came to Prairie 
Station unheralded, made from the first a deep im- 
pression upon the community. They were obviously 
people of wealth and culture, but about the only in- 
formation they gave out concerning themselves was 
that they were free-thinkers. 

At first, Prairie Station was not altogether certain 
what this meant. This much, however, was evident : 
the new people were not friendly toward the church. 
‘¢ A superfluous institution,’’ was the doctor's charac- 
terization of it. He declared boidly that he would 
like to see Prairie Station establish an amusement 
center on broad lines, instead of wasting its time and 
money trying to keep up something that failed at 
every point to meet the needs of the people. The 
doctor's wife was even more pronounced than her 
husband in her expressions of contempt for the church. 
She boasted openly that she had been brought up 
without any slavish belief in God and a hereafter. 


ECAUSE the Wallendens had money, and were 
gay and genial, they soon drew around them a 
group of worldly people, and there were unpre- 

cedented goings-on at the showy establishment they 
had set up. 

The minister had seen enough of the world to ena- 
ble him to recognize the dangerousness of the new 
element that had come into a community that had 
hitherto been almost wholly devoid of excitement. 
However, it was not until Dr. Wallenden proposed to 
organize the young men into a‘* Free Thought Club’’ 
that the minister and the doctor clashed openly. From 
this time on, the followers of the Wallendens and the 
church people were distinctly arrayed against each 
other. The drawing of the distinct lines had one 
good effect : it led some who had allowed themselves 
to be patronized by the new people to withdraw from 
them and take a stand on the other side. 

Mr. Sinnet made no secret of his hope that the 
series of meetings would result in breaking the un- 
wholesome influence of the Wallendens. Clorinda 
Collis had been among those who were most sanguine 
in this particular. Because of this, and because of 
her capability, he had counted upon her assistance 
more than upon that of all the others. The two had 
known each other in college days. It is doubtful 
whether he would have attempted to hold the meet- 


= 


ings at this time if he had known that the energetic, 
dependable Clorinda would not be able to help him. 

For several years Clorinda had been a teacher, but 
she had lately given up the work, and was devoting 
her time to the preparation of a set of text-books on 
botany. This left her with more leisure than she had 
enjoyed in her teaching days. She arranged to lay 
aside her work while the meetings were in progress, 
and to devote her time to working among the people. 
She was not going to allow the effort to fail for want 
of work of this kind, It did not occur to her at the 
time that there was anything vainglorious about this 
declaration. Afterward she concluded that there was. 

On the Friday morning previous to the time for the 
beginning of the meetings, she received a summons 
to the home of her cousin, Kate Winchester, who 
lived two’miles from Prairie Station. Kate was an 
independent young woman who was holding down a 
claim and teaching a country school. ‘The message 
was that Kate was sick, and that Miss Collis was 
needed to take her place in the schoolroom. 

The doctor pronounced Kate's illness a light fever, 
which would not amount to much if she had good care 
and perfect rest. It was arranged that Jessie Stemms, 
the daughter of the nearest neighbor, siiould look after 
Kate during the day, while Clorinda was to be with 
her at night. At first Clorinda was so much con- 
cerned about her cousin that she did not realize that 
she was to be kept from attending the meetings. 
When the realization did come, she assured herself 
that they would get along very well without her. 


LORINDA'S friends at the statio1 did not forget 
her, and every day there were tidings from the 
work, This was better than being entirely cut off 

from what was going on, but she was far too intense a 
person to be satisfied with merely hearing what others 
were doing. One ‘night, while she was dozing in her 
chair, she dreamed that she had gone into the pulpit 
and had preached such a wonderful sermon that the 
whole audience had been moved. When she awak- 
ened she laughed a little over her dream, and shared 
it with cousin Kate. 

‘*It sounds as though I thought I could’ do the 
preaching better than Robert Sinnet, which, of course, 
I don’t. Really, Kate, I am ashamed of being so 
conceited, even in a dream.’’ 

Kate was not disposed to see anything diverting 
about the dream, or about Clorinda’s comments upon 
it. With the perversity of a sick person she distorted 
her cousin’s words, and began to reproach herself for 
spoiling the plans of several people, and for keeping 
Clorinda from the place where she was so badly 
needed. It was well for her that she did not know 
how far Clorinda was from being resigned to the in- 
evitable. 

The next morning, on her way to school, Clorinda 
tried to have it out with herself. She began to arraign 
herself in the most merciless manner. Was her desire 
to be over at Prairie Station in the thick of the fight 
due wholly to her Christian zeal? She had the gift 
of leadership ; could it be that a desire to exercise 
this gift had anything to do with her impatience? She 
was not given to morbid introspection, but, once be- 
gun, she was unsparing with herself. 

‘If you are as zealous as you say you are, Clorinda 
Collis,’’ she accused, ‘‘vou won't stop to pick and 
choose. You can’t go to those people over there, — 
that’s settled ; but what about the people you might 
reach if you tried? What about the parents of the 
children in cousin Kate’s school? And there are the 
children themselves, for that matter. They are not 
infants, None of the people about here go to town 
to church, and if anybody has ever done anything for 
their souls I never heard of it.’’ 

For a while after she reached this decision, Clorin- 
da’s mind was not clear as to how she ought to go 
about doing what needed to bedone. She might send 
something into the homes of these people for them to 
read—that is, if she had it. Unfortunately, all of her 
books and papers were in her room over at the sta- 
tion. 

As she Crossed the road to the schoolhouse, a paper 
fluttered out of one of*the books she was carrying. It 
was.cousin Kate’s daily schedule.. She had: almost 
forgotten, that.this was the day for giving out selec- 
tions. It was Kate’s custom to write quotations from 


various authors, and give them to the children to take 
home and memorize. They did not always take them 
hdtne, Kate said, but sowing the seed of noble thoughts, 
even to a very limited extent, seemed worth while. 

‘«They would take my flower cards home,’’ Clo- 
rinda said, speaking aloud. In her desk at the school- 
house was a set of cards she was painting in water- 
colors. The cards were studies of prairie flowers, and 
were intended to furnish illustrations for one of the 
text-books she was preparing, The cards were valua- 
ble, of course, but she had the original studies, and 
could paint another set later on. 

Until time for school to begin, and all through the 
noon hour, she was busy writing upon the cards 
‘*s'lections,’’ as the children called them ; but they 
were not from the writings of Longfellow, or Tennyson, 
or Whittier, As she wrote, this came to her mind again 
and again, ‘* My word shall not return unto me void."’ 


OR several days during the week that followed, 
Clorinda received no tidings from the meeting. 
As for her precious cards—she had scarcely 
expected that she would ever know th: real results 
from that effort. ‘‘Oh, well, I don’t have to know,”’ 
she assured herself placidly, ‘‘or about the meeting 
either, Clorinda Collis ; I hope you are learning some- 
thing.’’ 

On Thursday afternoon, as she was preparing to 
leave the schoolhouse, she heard the sound of wheels 
outside. Looking out, she saw Robert Sinnet alight- 
ing from a buggy in front of the gate. He had been 
out that way to pay some calls, he explained, and 
had timed his visits so he could pick her up when 
school was out. 

‘«T stopped to see Miss Kate, and she told me you 
had heard nothing from the station since Sunday.’’ 

‘*No, but we hoped that it was because things were 
happening.”’ 

‘« Well, they were, and I'm glad that I. will have 
the privilege of being the first one to tell you., I be- 
lieve my part of the story begins with last Monday, 
when I was sent for to go to Dr. Wallenden’s, I 
know you are surprised. You may imagine my own 
surprise. I fancied that the doctor might have re- 
sented some things I said in my sermon Sunday night, 
though, when I came to think of it, it seemed more 
likely that in that case he would have come to me. 
He met me at the door, and told me that his wife 
wanted to see me. ‘She's sinking very rapidly,’ 
he said. When I expressed my ‘surprise, and said 
that I hadn’t heard that she was ill, he told me that 
they had both known for a long time-that she was in 
the clutches of a dreadful malady that was eating her 
life away. ‘It's coming near to the end,’ he said, 
gripping my arm, ‘and I'll be grateful to you to the 
last day of my life if you can say a word that will make 
it easier.’ 

‘«The first thing the poor woman said when I sat 
down beside her was : 

‘««My heart is troubled—oh, so troubled! But 
how can I believe in Him when I don’t know what it 
means ?’ 

‘«She and her husband together finally told me the 
Story. 


" N Sunday, a country woman brought her little 


girl to the doctor to have a splinter removed 

from her foot. Mrs. Wallenden, who is fond of 
children, asked to have the little girl brought to her. 
The child took a fancy to the doctor's wife, and, when 
she went away, gave her a little card she had received at 
school. The child had prized the card because it was 
bright and pretty, but it was the words written upon 
it that attracted the woman's attention : ‘ Let not your 
heart be troubled : believe in God: believe also in 
me.’ In the midst of her terrible suffering that night 
she kept repeating that verse. She said it sounded 
as though it was meant for just such a time as that, 
but she didn’t understand it. The doctor knew that 
the words were from the New Testament, so he went 
out and borrowed one that he might read the rest of 
it to her. 


‘««But it didn’t do any good,’ she said. ‘It was 


all for those that believe in God, and I don’t know 
how to believe.’ 

«It was not hard to lead the poor soul to the light 
and to Christ. She was brought up by an infidel 
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father, and no one had ever tried to show her the way. 
She had been having her husband read that chapter 
over and over, and now she wanted him to read it 
again. I wasn’t surprised when he broke down and 
tokd me that he had found his ‘free thought’ but a 
broken reed. Indeed, it never really satisfied him. 
It was because he had strayed away from God that 
he tried to make himself believe the doctrine he 
preached, 

‘* The poor woman hasn't long to live, but her going 
will not be the dreadful thing it would have been but 
for this, Wallenden himself is a repentant man, and 
he is coming over to the meeting to-night to malk@ a 
public confession of his belief in Jesus Christ as his 
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Saviour. By the way, Mrs. Stemms is to stay with 
Miss Kate to-night, and you are going over to the 
station with me. Wallenden’s turning is going to 
make all the difference in the world in our work here."’ 

Sinnet paused for a moment. Looking up, he saw 
that Clorinda’s face was wet with tears. 

‘*Maybe you think I don't know, Clorinda,’’ he 
said in a low tone, ‘* When they showed me the little 
card, I understood.’ 

‘* Yes, it was my card, Robert,’’ smiling happily 
through her tears ; ‘‘ but the part that counted wasn’t 
mine. It was His word that did not return unto him 
void,’’ ; 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





Focusing Archeology 


The Month’s 
Archeological Review 


By Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 


. 


on the Gospel Story 








Humility is one of the essentials in the equipment of the archeologist. 


He studies the up-to-date 


Egy pt of 4,000 years ago, and learns that in many respects civilization has advanced but little 


in three or four millenniums., 


He sees how critical conclusions about the Bible narrative, reached 


‘by the highest human intellect, have now and again been shattered by some ancient tablet dug up 


from the earth, 


Such things make the archeologist humble and reverent. 


And humility and 


reverence will grow upon the student who reads the story of biblical archeology, and who has 
also learned through the Spirit to read and know the Word of God. 


FRAGMENT was found built into a wall on the 
Acropolis at Athens, on which was a female 
head with a hand holding a coil of hair. The 

fragment was interesting in itself, but when some one 
remembered a headless figure of Iris among the Elgin 
marbles from Athens in the British Museum, anda 
cast of this head and hand was sent, and was found 
to fit exactly upon the headless Iris, the value of the 
fragment was increased manyfold, Its relation to the 
statue of Iris was of far greater importance than its 
value in itself. Thus it appears that museums not 
only preserve ‘the value of the antiquities kept in 
them, but by their classification of the articles so as to 
show their relation to each other actually bring to 
light additional knowledge sometimes far more valua- 
ble than that furnished by the original discoveries of 
the antiquities. : . 

Thus it appears that the value of a discovery is not 
in itself,alone, but especially in. its relation to other 
things, and often the latter is far more important than 
the former. A treatise or review ofttimes does the 
same thing for its readers, It brings together in sys- 
tematic order the archeological evidence bearing upon 
a subject, combining many discoveries in such a way 
as often to make for the reader other still greater dis- 
coveries. A review may thus be a museum in liter- 
ary form. The recent Gunging: prize essay of the 
Victoria Institute ‘is just such a museum of antiquities. 
The essay was on'‘* The Bearing of Archeological and 
Historical Research upon the New Testament,’’ by 
the Rev. Parke P. Flournoy, D.D. 

The materials used by the essayist are not new. 
Indeed, some of the newest things in New Testament 
research which have been noted in this review page 
are too recent to find a place in this essay. Yet, if 
the materials are not new, the arrangement of the 
materials in this collection of facts by Dr. Flournoy is 
like a cluster light which the electricians make by 
bringing together many lesser lights. It is not sim- 
ply archeological evidence, which in these days is 
doing so much for biblical study, as such admirable 
focusing of lights into one great light. This it is that 
gives the decision on so many great questions, Here 
the documents are brought together to make one clus- 
ter light, and then the New Testament, especially the 
Gospel story, is set in the full blaze of that light. 

How do we know who is the author of a book or a 
document or anything that is published? How can 
the reader of this page in The Sunday School Times 
know that I am the author of it? Not by personal 
observation certainly, nor by the testimony of those 
who have had personal observation, for even the pub- 
lisners do not see me do the writing ; not by the tes- 
timony of a stenographer who might have put the 
work into type, for she could not certify that the 
notes which I gave her were my own notes, or that 
the thoughts which I dictated were not memorized 
from the words of another. It cannot be known cer- 
tainly from my own statement that I am the author, 
for, of course, if I were dishonest enough to be a pla- 
giarist I would be untruthful enough to deny it. It 
cannot be known even from the copyright office, if 
the material be copvrighted, for the government does 
not institute an investigation of that point, but leaves 


the man who claims to be the author to defend his 
own case, 

How, then, does any one know the author of any- 
thing published in our own times? It is very appar- 
ent that the evidence of the genuineness of a claim to 
authorship is of an essentially peculiar character. It 
differs from the evidence for almost any other fact. 
The evidence is simply this : something is published 
under an author's name, his claim of authorship goes 
unchallenged, the publication is therefore universally 
accepted as genuine in his own time, and so passed 
on to posterity. Having been so passed on, it can 
never again be attacked, except in one of two ways : 
either that one person wrote it and did not publish it, 
and that, either through his death: or by his consent, 
another published it under his own; name ; or on:-the 
plea that the materials have been found:to have been 
published at an earlier time. ‘ 

Such evidence for the authorship of a publication 
has been acknowledged by universal consent and lit- 
erary custom, The main purpose of Dr. Flournoy in 
his essay is to establish the authenticity of the Gospel 
narratives, and his argumentation is by this method. 
He adduces the testimony of the early canons, the 
versions, the apologists, and the quotations by many 
authors, to the effect that the Gospels were universally 
received by contemporaries of the evangelists as from 
them. Such evidence, if it be conclusive, is just as 
valid as is similar evidence at the present time to 
prove: that van Dyke is the author of ‘‘ The Sad Shep- 
herd,’’ and Sheldon the author of ‘‘In His Steps,’’ 
or that, in a past generation, Tennyson wrote ‘‘In 
Mémoriam,’’ or that Lincoln was the author of the 
Gettysburg oration, 


The Rev, Parke P, Flournoy, D.D., in Proceedings of the, 


Victoria Institute, 1913. 
An Ancient Bath Tax Receipt 


N THESE days, when good Americans are trying 
to feel elated that their annual iacome is less 
than $4,000, since that much is likely to be ex- 

empted from income tax, some tax receipts from old 
Egypt supply a touch of sympathy by reminding us 
that the tax collector is always with us in this world ; 
as the burlesque proverb has it, death and taxes come 
upon all men. But here is a receipt for a bath tax. 
It will seem at first sight that a bath tax is somewhat 
unique, a fit subject for some poor puns about tramps 
and their aversion to the bath. A slight examination 
of our tax receipts from the Water Bureau and the 
records from which they are made up will soon con- 
vince us anew of the oneness of the race. For is 
there not always a special item of tax for ‘‘a bath- 
tub’? ? The really interesting thing about these old 





What has been done in the essay on Archeology and 
the New Testament, described in the first article of this 
Review page, has been admirably done in a more general 
way for the whole biblical problem by Dr. Kyle himself, 
in his recent book ‘‘ The Deciding Voice of the Monu- 
ments in Biblical Criticism.”” It may be obtained from 
The Sunday School Times Co. at $1.50 and 15 cents for 
postage. 
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Egyptian tax receipts is the hght they throw upon the 
advancement of the Egyptians of that early age in 
the matter of health and cleanliness as an object of 
interest and concern to the government. 

Account of a tablet of Sir Herbert Thompson, Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1913, 
p. 114. 

Modern Improvements of Hezekiah’s Time 


NOTHER curious fact, to be closely associated 
with the foregoing, is found built into the very 
walls of Jerusalem. In the garden of the Bishop 

Gobat School a stairway leads up to the top of a por- 
tion of the ancient wall which is probably as old as 
the time of Hezekiah. At the foot of the wall at this 
point is an ancient cistern still in use for the watering 
of the garden. At the head of the stairway is a little 
guard-room for the watchman on the wall of the city. 
At one side of this guard-room of the watch-tower is a 
bath-tub of comfortable dimensions built into the great 
masonry of the ancient wall of the city. Here were 
provided bathing facilities for the soldier who hap- 
pened from time to time to be on duty in this watch- 
tower, 

It would be difficult to find any military establish- 
ment in the world to-day in this twentieth century 
which takes quite such thoughtful consideration for 
the soldiers of the realm. The archeologist is not 
infrequently reminded of the fact that in many things 
advanced civilization is not so much advanced after 
all,—has not, indeed, advanced much in the past 
three or four millenniums. It has devised new fash- 
ions and lots of gewgaws, and invented many me- 
chanical devices and discovered many ways of doing 
less work and getting more pay for it, and of going 
faster and farther afield in the world, but in the real 
essentials of usefulness and comfort and peace of mind 
and health of body and of the cultivation of the homely 
virtues, there are many respects in which we moderns 


are not such progressives as we like to call ourselves. | 
the ancient | 


- For example? Well, for example : 
Semites had an alphabet with letters not so difficult 
to distinguish the one from the otlier as # and # and 
vy or y and s are in script, and C and G among capital 
letters, Also, in ancient Egypt women were given 
about the samé high position of honor and privilege 


and liberty as among English-speaking people of to- © 


day, and yet they did not develop any militant suf- 
fragettes. 


was ‘‘ first in war, first in peace,’’ first in the lives of 
the people. Upon religion they made the greatest 
expenditure, and applied religion was an accomplished 
fact. One could not say perfectly accomplished, but 
religion and business mixed and religion and politics 
mixed, 7 ats 
From the author’s Palestine note-book, 1912. 
When the Egyptians Attacked Their Conquerors 


N INTERESTING publication by Lord Carnarvon 
is: receiving notice just now. [It is of an his- 
torical tablet concerning the wars between. the 

Egyptians and the Hyksos kings, the kings who ruled 
Egypt in early patriarchal days. 
the inscription is given as follows: In the seventh 
year of Kamose, the Hyksos, with Avaris as their cap- 
ital, controlled the delta and: middle Egypt as far as 
Cusae. Kamose, with headquarters at Thebes, gov- 
erned upper Egypt as far as Assuan ; Thebes was in 
the hands of the Third Prince, whose name is not 
given. By command of the god Amon, the Theban 
king went north to drive back the ‘‘Asiatics’’ with an 
army composed of Nubians and mercenaries, and 
captured Teta, the son of Pepa, in the city of Nefrus, 
This name was also spelled Pepi on another scarab in 
the possession of Lord Carnarvon, where it appears in 
the inscription, ‘‘Son of the sun, Pepi, living for- 
ever,’’ surrounded by a scroll pattern. _ I have also 
in my own possession an exactly similar scarab, ex- 
cept that the name is spelled Pepa. 

Mr. Newberry makes a most able discussion of this 
important historical document for the little-known 
Hyksos times. He shows by scarab testimony that 
Pepa was among the Hyksos kings, that the name was 
also written Apepa; Apophis in the Greek form, 
which, according to the, Syncellus, was the name of 
the Pharaoh of Joseph. But there was probably more 
than one king by that name.. Mr. Newberry thinks 
that this tablet describes a Pepa or Apophis who was 
king just before the time that the Hyksos were driven 
out by Ahmes of the eighteenth dynasty. The state- 
ment of this inscription that the capital of the Hyksos 
was at Avaris seems rather to point positively to a much 
earlier date in the Hyksos reign. Avaris was one of 
their earliest centers, and there they erected a fortified 
camp before they gained possession of the great forti- 
fications of Egypt. It seems most likely that when 
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Of still greater significance it may be‘notéd | 
that the Egyptians gave religion the first place. It | 
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LESSON FOR JULY 27 (Exod. 4:29 to6: 1) 


they gained possession of On, as they certainly did 
by the time of Joseph, the great capital and religious 
headquarters would be their capital, and that Avaris 
would not be mentioned as the capital near the end 
of their career in Egypt. 

Percy E. Newberry, in Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, 1913, pp. 117-122. 


Is the Stone Age Still Here ? 


HE time of the Stone Age or the Bronze Age or 
the Iron Age is not a fixed period in the history 
of the world. The Stone Age in one land fur- 

nishes no evidence for the time of the Stone Age in 
another land, except as the history of the two lands 
may be related, The Stone Age in America existed 
for sonie time alongside of the Iron Age after the in- 
troduction of iron weapons and tools by the white 
man. Indeed, the Stone Age has not fully passed 
away yet in remote parts of American and Canadian 
possessions, ‘The Stone Age still exists in not a few 
distant parts of the earth. These facts are common- 
places, and have been mentioned before, yet one of 
the common weaknesses of most people is to lese 
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sight of commonplaces. We need to be kept con- 


‘stantly in mind of these particular commonplaces lest 


the discovery of the Stone Age in the ruins of any 
land may be accepted as in itself evidence of an- 
tiquity. 

Recent. discoveries in Mesopotamia suggest these 
thoughts. Recalling to mind the account some time 
ago in these notes of the beginning of a work of ex- 
ploration at Carchemish, the southern capital of the 
Hittite Empire, by D. G. Hogarth, we have some ac- 
count now of the results already achieved there. The 
most important thus far (unless it be the longest 
Hittite inscription yet discovered, the reading of 
which, when somebody is able to read it, may show 
it to be of great value) is the discovery of neolithic 
remains immediately under the Hittite ruins. Now 
the Hittite civilization at this point dates from about 


- 1800 B:C. Thus the new Stone Age existed in this 


western part of Asia at least as late as a time only 
about as far before the coming of Christ as we are 
after his time. 
American Journal of Archeology, 1912, page 116, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





How farmer Wang, the Chinese convert, 
prepared to meet the Manchu soldiers 





‘*Smiling Old Unafraid ”’ 


By the Rev. Charles Ernest Scott 





No “foreign devil ’’ had come around to bewitch Wang with a “ Jesus doctrine ” pill, and the 
marvelous change in him mystified his neighbors. And many of these native Chinese converts 
are astonishing not alone their neighbors, but the whole Christian world. ‘‘ The Epoch-Making 
Asiatic Journey ” of Dr. Mott and his associates, which Professor Beach will tell about in next 
week’s issue of the Times, reveals once more that China is to be a world leader. And in her roll 
of heroes, Wang and those of his stamp will stand high as the real makers of the New China. 


PON ‘*Sacred Shantung’’ province fell the full 
brunt of the revolution storm that was carrying 
fifteen of the eighteen provinces with it. As 

the war loomed bigger, and the- power in the central 
and southern provinces passed out of the hands of the 
Imperialists, the Manchu officials and soldiers of the 
north became proportionately more jealous for their 
vested rights. 

_ The trouble was intensified by the Christians gen- 
erally cutting their queues, And during those months 
to cut the queue was to say, ‘‘I am against the old 
régime and for the republic !'’ Few away from an 
open port dared thus boldly and unequivocally to pro- 
claim their new-found political faith, No one can 
deny that to lead in this movement was given to the 
Christians. And wherever the Manchu soldiers found 
such, they pounced down upon them as wolves upon 
a fold. 

Within the church even the young boys of our 
schools cut their queues ; and even these tender youths 
were seized and haled to prison. I found them, with 
older men nearly fifty, in one yamen prison, a low, 
small, dingy room, reeking with filth and vermin, 
and all chained sitting, hands also chained together 
and crossed. There they were kept for days. One 
even died of worry and fright. 


UCH tactics naturally smote terror into the country- 
side. Whole clans in a ‘‘visited’’ district would 
move out in a night. Villages became as the 

grave.. The markets, held every five days from time 
immemorial, no longer witnessed the accustomed 
crowds.. People hung close to their homes and 
talked in whispers, never knowing when a band of 
rough riders, mounted on tough, shaggy, nimble- 
footed Manchurian ‘ponies, might appear in their 
midst. Fear, like a huge and hideous genie, brooded 
over the hearts of men, palsying them. And as 
Christianity was, in the thoughts of heathen neigh- 
bors, no less than in the thoughts of the soldiery, as- 
sociated with the revolution, it was not a propitious 
time, from the viewpoint of the opportunist, the ** rice 
Christian,’’ to confess Christ, much less to become 
an active preacher of the Faith. 

But this is exactly what a heathen man did. The 
seed of the Word, sown many years before by some 
older missionary, and only dormant, though to all 
seeming dead, was now made by the Spirit to germi- 
nate with power. Old Wang, a well-to-do farmer, 
who from the Chinese viewpoint had much to lose 
and nothing to gain, felt, in the very midst of those 
troublous days, suddenly and irresistibly impelled 
from within to accept the ‘‘ Jesus doctrine,’’ and to 
preach itto his family and neighbors. And he did. 
And the more he exhorted the more they laughed at 
him. He gently persisted. And one day their ridi- 
cule and snubs were turned into -a. great fear, a fear 


which Old Wang had no part in creating, but the 
cause of which was by his neighbors laid at his door. 

The revolution, which had muttered and finally 
struck fiercely otherwhere, now came near to his vil- 
lage. All of his county had at last gotten into an 
uproar, and the walled county seat was being be- 
seiged by volunteer soldiers, who had appeared sud- 
denly from nobody knew where, enthusiastic young 
men and students, shouting for the new order,—**A 
Republic and Reform.’’ Then the wires flashed hot; 
Manchu regulars were whisked by train from the 
west to the nearest detraining point; and, after a 
short, forced march, their machine guns made sad 
work of the undisciplined, unprovisioned, unarmed, 
hot-headed patriots. Those who were not mown 
down fled, leaving a loot-hungry lot of hirelings to 
wreak unimpeded vengeance on the unfortunate peas- 
ants. Needless to say that brutal soldiery turned 
themselves loose on the country, —eating, plundering, 
burning, raping at will. 

But amid all the alarm and turmoil one man, in a 
quiet way, was conspicuous. As the trouble grew. he, 
a naturally timid and cautious man, became bolder to 
preach. He exhorted and comforted with power. He 
alone seemed untroubled, confident, even jubilant. 
His face positively shone. And people began to call 
him ‘*Smiling Old Unafraid.’’ Having lived all his 
life in the bondage of fear, he was now the joyous ex- 
ponent of a joyous gospel of forgiveness. Not strange 
that people who knew their own evil hearts marveled 
at him. The change baffled his neighbors. For no 
foreign devil had come around to bewitch him with a 
‘* Jesus doctrine’’ pill. 

As this district adjoined the German territory, 
whose soldiers were at that moment patroling the 
boundary a few miles away, some of the Chinese con- 
ceived a brilliant idea. The Chinese has so long 
lived on the verge of nothing, always in imminent 
danger from some source,—flood, drought, famine, 
plague, riot, loot, soldiery, officials, opium, law-suits, 
—that he is unusually fertile in expedients, agile to 
twist through a knot-hole of embarrassment. 


HERE were someChinese in a near-by market who 
were baptized members of a German Mission. 
Theirleader, a bold handler of law-suits (with all 

that that means in China), stalked into the magistrate’ s 
yamen, and with a loaded revolver in his hand made 
the official, on his knees, promise to sign his name to 
a carte blanche, to be put up over the doorway of 
each member of his flock, announcing that they were 
all <‘ foreign Christians;’’ that is, that they belonged 
to the foreigi church. Sweatingly he assented, and 
soon the precious document, along with German 
flags hastily improvised out of odd scraps of cloth, 
was displayed over their doors. And as the wild 
rout of enlisted bandits approac} ed their village they 
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likened themselves to the Israelites in Egypt, when 
the Avenging Angel passed over. Not a house of 
theirs was entered. 

The news spread like wild-fire, and_ incredibly 
soon there appeared before the mud-walled houses 
of the boldest heathen in neighboring villages such a 
concocted assortment of the schwartz, weiss, und rot 
as was never before seen flung to the breeze. 

Of course Old Wang had cut his queue, and this 
apparently would not make things easier for him. 
The Manchu soldiers approached Wang's village, 
seeking loot. He was urged to use the magic ‘‘ open- 
sesame,’’ but he refused. Did he not have wife 
and daughters whom he ought to protect? And had 
he not property worth being seized, and plenty of it? 


* His answer was : 


‘*I am a child of the heavenly Father, and he will 
keep me.”’ 

Since he would not seek the zxgis of the imperial 
eagle, would he not flee? His neighbors were pre- 
pared for the worst ; they were taking with them what 
was movable ; some were already in flight. It was 
still not too late. Would not Wang flee with his family 
and friends? But still he was unmovable. 

‘«T am as safe here as anywhere. Christ, my Mas- 
ter, can protect his own !"’ 

Andhestayed. And when the soldiers had finished 
their work, and the village stood naked and gutted, 
Wang's property, amid the wreck, was intact. Nat- 
urally enough, his example and its consequences cre- 
ated a sensation, the fruitage of which was to appear. 

The looting occurred in the fall. One day of the 
spring succeeding, Old Wang, ‘Smiling Unafraid,’’ 
called me out into his field. It, too, was smiling. 
The air was heavy-laden with the perfume of his 
orchard. It was manifest that his grain, fruits, and 
vegetables were all thriving. As he picked a fat pod, 
bursting with peas, his face beaming with pleasure, 
he exclaimed : 

«Oh, the heavenly Father has been so good to me. 
Two years ago, when the flood came (and his prop- 
erty abuts on the river) and crept over my neighbors’ 
Jand and gnawed down their houses, my things were 
unharmed. And last year I and mine were saved 
with a marvelous salvation from the soldiers, when 
He gave me strength to lean not on any arm of flesh. 
Is it not fitting that I give him a thank offering ?"’ 

iis eyes fairly danced. 

‘* What do you propose to do?’’ I queried. 

‘* The earth is the Lord’s, and the increase thereof. 
I will build a church. I can doit. ‘ Hehas given 
me strength !"’ 


O HE built a neat little brick church on his lot 
upon the main street. It is better than any of 
our other chapels. And in it he began to preach 

daily and to hold Sabbath services. 

Later he said : ‘‘ Now I am going to build a room o 
from it for a school, ‘Oh, what joy to serve Him !’"' 

And when the thing was done, it would have been 
worth your while to see his face light up as he listened 
to the buzz of pupils studying inside under one of the 
best equipped Christian teachers. 

But, of course, the arch enemy did not like it. 
And just as an experienced hunter pays no attention 
to the dead ducks at his feet, but bestirs himself to 
bring down those that are flying safely away from him, 
so the Prince of this World bestirred himself to stir 
up certain lewd fellows of the baser sort, who first 
sent Wang an anonymous note, warning him on pain 
of death to torsake the ‘‘ foreign religion.’’ 

He only drew the closer to it, and urged its claims 
the more eloquently upon his neighbors. And one 
dark night a band of some twenty ruffians caught him 
on the unlighted village street, and pounded him with 
clubs, leaving him for dead. It was weeks before the 
old man could be up and walking about. In the 
meantime he had found out who his assailants were, 
and resisted the strong temptation to sue them. 

And this very spirit in him, even of Stephen 
without the city gate, had begun to work its won- 
drous work, even as it did long ago upon the pride- 
ful, hardened heart of persecuting Saul. The day of 
fruitage had arrived. His shining face and benignant 
eyes and sunny heart had conquered. His immedi- 
ate family gave way before his unanswerable witness, 
and became Christians, also relatives and friends in 
an adjoining village, until I had baptized some forty 
of them—enough in that active, enthusiastic group to 
justify the Presbytery’s authorizing us to organize a 
church for that section. Many more inquiries and 
conversions have grown out of that witness. I have 
baptized more Christians in that region than in any 
other of my field ; and the work, under the Holy 
Spirit, is largely his—Smiling Old Unafraid’s, 

Tsinctau, Nortu CHINA. 
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Life Stories of Teachers Who Won Out 


Pointers on how to tackle a class of boys are given in the true story of a class of 


“ incorrigibles,”’ told by one of its members who is 


now a minister 





After the Teacher Had Failed 


NE particular Sunday the older boys in the 
Primary department of a Sunday-schoo] in a 
New England manufacturing town were filled 
with the. exuberant spirit of youth. The frail little 
woman who was teaching the class lost control of the 
group. Inthe midst of the session an impromptu 
game of follow the leader was instituted, which re- 
sulted in half a dozen of these restless boys crawling 
on hands and knees under the pews down one side of 
the church and up the other. Disheartened and dis- 
couraged, the little teacher burst into tears and 
brought the session to a close. Her heart ached. 
She thought she had failed to touch the lives of the 
boys. It is more than twenty-five years since this 
episode happened. 

Last winter I attended a large group meeting of 
Sunday-school superintendents in a Connecticut city. 
At the close of one of the papers, upon ‘‘Sunday- 
school Teachers Who Influenced Me,"’ a successful 


professional man, himself one of the department ' 


superintendents of the largest Sunday-school in that 
city, said he wished to pay a tribute to one of his old 

Sunday-school teachers, Then he told of the pro- 
' cession of lint- and dust-covered boys who crawled 
under the pews in a Sunday-school more than a quar- 
ter of a century before, and of the tears of the faithful 
teacher. It was a realistic recital, for he had been 
the leader of that unruly contingent. 

The tears of that teacher apparently softened those 
mischievous boys but little. "They remained the same 
restless, care-free lads as before, and other teachers 
spent anxious moments with the class. But it seems 
that the boys did not forget those tears, The thought 
of them remained with one of the group until he be- 
came a young man ard went to New York City and 
was subjected to peculiar temptations, 


a vision, —and it was.a vision of that frail little Sunday- 
school teacher weeping before her class of unruly boys 
in the home town more than a dozen years before. And 
it was the thought of that teacher, who loved her class, 
and wept, because she thought she had failed, that led 
that young man to accept Christ that night.— Stetson 
K. Ryan, Middletown, Conn. 


% 4 
The ‘‘ Worst Class ’’ Meets Its Match 


O I remember when I was a boy in Sunday- 
school? As if I should ever forget the experi- 
ence! The fun we had tormenting the sexton, 

the wicked delight we took in inventing. things to 
annoy the teacher and disturb his efforts to impart to 
us the lesson of the day! Our pockets bulged with 
bits of steel, pieces of looking-glass, all sorts of jim- 
cracks to arrest attention, our own and that of the 
other fellows of the class. 

Our teacher was a patient, solid man. He loved 
his Bible, he studied hard at his lesson, and could 
easily talk upon it for an hour, But he didn’t grip 
us boys. He was, we believed, a deeply spiritual 
man, Still he could not hold us fellows down. Why 
he failed I am not prepared to say. He had grit, 
* pure grit, and he hung on for a couple of years. Then 
in despair he gave us up. 


In quick succession we had‘ a-dandy-gentleman, - 


who got angry because we soiled his shoes; a stout 
lady who did nothing but smile at us; a young woman 
who told us stories of hair-breadth escapes, but which 
didn’t hit us at all because we knew they couldn't be 
true, and then they were not a patch on the ‘‘ yellow- 
backs "’ that we were swallowing at the rate of one a 
day. This young lady held out for a month, and 
then gave us up as incorrigibles,—<‘ the worst boys 
she had ever seen.’” Never before, according to her 
record, had she been beaten. She declared that she 
had mastered boy-nature, and knew it through and 
through. Well, it was too bad to spoi! her record, 
but we did it, and easily too. Sunday-school teachers 
may have pretty wide pasturage for their teaching 
materials, but I have never known detective stories to 
be a loophole for gospel bullets. 

Then in despair the superintendent sent a newly- 
landed Englishman. He was a. slim, queer-looking 


‘fellow. 


In the great , 
city, tempted, and without the love of Christ. in his 

. heart, eti There he had . 
heart, he entered a religious meeting: ere he. had . aapMss: uecs ew rl Bs Genanal Bh “Feekings 


form. 


His face was not exactly straight, and his 
eyes were out of line. We took him in as he walked 
over to us, and we thought we had an easy one. He 
evidently took us in also in that same walk and had 
his own ideas, 

‘*I’m just out from London, boys,’’ was his greet- 
ing. He didn't have to tell us that, and we were all 
ready to laugh in his face. ‘*And I saw the Life- 
Guardsmen and their horses,’’ he continued. We 
had seen some pictures of those wonderful horses and 
men who fill certain niches around Windsor Castle 
like stities, We forgot to smile at the queer Eng- 
lishman, and our ears were his if he would tell us 
about tl osesplendid Life-Guards and their horses. He 
did tell us. He made us see them in their perfection, 
well-set-up men, and such perfectly-trained horses. 
Then came the clincher. How was all this perfection 
attained? By OBEDIENCE. 

My, but that word rang in our souls. 


It staggered 
us, humbled us, 


He had won the first round, and 
we all knewit. He followed up his lead by telling us 
of great men. To be great! Why, what boy does 
not want to be great, to be among the leaders of men? 
He is a poor sort of boy whose youthful ambition does 
not carry him to the first ranks of life. We were all 
ambitious. Just then, I must confess, our chief am- 
bition had been to live up to our reputation of being 
the worst.class in the Sunday-school. But this queer 
Englishman caught us breathing out our ambitions to 
be great. Then he struck home -again. To be great 
you must learn to obey. 

He whispered into our ears that he knew a little 
about soldiers’ drill, and that, if we would be good 
boys,and learn. to obey the teachings of the lessons, 
he would drill us on the quiet, and on the next Sun- 
day-school parade day we would show the rest of the 
school ‘#'thing or two—perhaps lead them. 

‘Well,’it isn't given ‘to évery one to’ be Swept off 
their bearings and to be carried away,, with enthisi- 
toward 
that strange, quiet Englishman, Suffice it to say that 
from the first Sunday we were his, almost body and 
soul, We-mastered our lesson papers ; we beat even 
theerdck class of girls in reciting verses of Scripture ; 
and that day of triumph! We outshone every other 
class in marching on parade day, and we carried back 
the banner to the church. 

We wanted to honor our teacher, but he wouldn't 
let us. The superintendent called him to the plat- 
We. knew what he wanted, and we dearly 
wanted him to go, for we wanted a chance to show 
him how we could yell. What do you think he did? 
He'seht one of us boys up to the superintendent, ask- 
ing him what was his message! The superintendent 
didn’t draw him. At Christmas time, when other 
teachers were putting their names on the gifts of the 
school to the different members of their classes, he 
was that humble-minded that he wouldn’t put his on 
our gifts. I went to him personally, asking for his 
autograpk in my gift-book. He only wrote, ‘‘ The 
fruit of the Christmas tree,’” He was the most mas- 
terful and the most modest man I ever met. And if 
Sunday-school teachers want a pointer on preparatory 
culture before they tackle a class of boys, let me com- 
mend these two virtues: self-mastery and humility. 
They go together, and they will make a boy-winner. 

This teacher and the tormented sexton had their 
day of ‘rejoicing, or,-shall 1 say, their day of weeping, - 

One of our boys, now a young man, came home 
from heroic service in the West. The church was full 
of people. They hung upon his words. They cried 
and they wept and they praised God. The teacher 
sat in his seat, his eyes riveted on the face of that 
young fellow, and the tears were coursing down his 
léan cheeks. The sexton, after trying to contain him- 
self, got up and went out. _We found him behind the 
big church door, weeping and brushing aside the tears 
with his coat sleeves. 

‘I do believe, I do believe,’’ he was saying. 

‘*What do you believe, Sexton ?’’ I asked smilingly. 

** You rascal,’’ he. exclaimed, ‘‘I do believe -that 
the worst sometimes turn out the best.’’ 

*« John was.a torment, eh ?”’ 

‘« He was the worst of you all, and you were a bad 
lot,"’ he said, and fresh tears filled his eyes..—-A 
Canadian Pastor. 


My Sunday-School Dream 
A True Story 


WAS awakened by a very uncomfortable sense of 
having failed in a duty. In my dream I had 
been asked by a friend to take her ciass in Sun- 

day-school on a certain date, as she was going to be 
out of town. It was a class of nine or ten young 
women,—one of the most,important in the school in 
the matter of serious study and as a source of supply 
of workers. I knew that, and’was glad to have such 
an opportunity ; and I made careful preparation. 

On the appointed day I went to the school, and was 
brought by the superintendent to the class. While I 
knew the superintendent well and was familiar with 
the school, I was not acquainted individually with 
these young women. But they must have been all 
present, for the class form was full, and as I looked 
into their intelligent and earnest faces the feeling: of 
interest and pleasure in my task was quickened and 
deepened, I first shook hands with each one, but 
before the round was finished I felt that time was 
passing and that where so many were waiting it would 
have been better to have included all in one courteous 
greeting. Then the class-book had to be marked. 
Not knowing the names of the young women except- 
ing, it seemed, of one or two, the inquiries and mark- 
ing appeared to run into minutes and more minutes, 
and a feeling of uneasiness was noticeable. 

At last the preliminaries seemed to be cleared out 
of the way, and I settled to the real work for which I 
had come, when I realized that, the class was. reduced 
to only four! The others, during the desultory mat- 
ters of roll-marking and so forth, had become inat- 
tentive, or attentive to their neighbors, and had quietly 
slipped into other classes or else out of the school, 
And furthermore, it-seemed that hardly ten minutes 
of the~ lesson period remained. '' My ‘heart ached, 


‘More than half of the class and more thai two-thirds 


of the lesson time had slipped through my fingers .in 
mere incidentals, and the splendid lesson, with, all 
my careful preparation, had been scarcely opened., 
There came to me a deep, strong sense of the Mas- 
ter’s presence, not exterior to me in bodily form, but 
somehow I seemed to feel that he was ‘looking’'sadly, 
even sternly, into my very heart and upbraiding me 
for such a loss, such a shallow appreciation of a golden 
privilege of service. As I say, my heart ached, and 
I awoke finding myself pleading. for pardon and ; for 
grace never so to offend again.—A Veteran Teacher. 
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Heroes of Teacher-Training Classes | 


OTHING in the history of teacher-training is more 
inspiring than the sacrifices made by many 
students that they might have the benefits of 

the studies, 

One student, who is suffering with a serious eye 
disease, has her mother read to her the lessons again 
and again till she masters them, and in the examina- 
tion dictates her answers. 

A college professor teaching a class in his home 
church says of ‘his students, ‘‘ They studied the les- 
sons, sometimes in the store by glancing at the text- 
book between sales, sometimes in the kitchen, some- 
times late at night, sometimes by intense application 
for a brief period between a day’s hard work in the 
scheolroom andthe hour of examination.”’ 

A Chester County student is the mother of seven 
children, the youngest about two years old. She 
lives on a farm, takes good care of her children, and 
after looking after the work of a big dairy and poultry 
farm, manages to get away from home on Sunday 
morning in time to travel three miles to church and 
be there in time for the Sunday-school service at nine 
o'clock to teach her class of Juniors, and with all 
these activities this godly woman finds time to thor- 
oughly study the teacher-training lessons and to pass 
the examinations with high grades. 

A pastor writes me that one of his members ‘‘ had 
to change her laundry day from Monday, the day that 
all housewives like, to Friday and Saturday, in order 
to come to my training class on Monday night Then 
she has a baby less than a year old, and this is the 
only time in the week that she takes to be away from 
her so long.’’— Zhe Rev. Charles A. Oliver, York, Pa. 


LESSON FOR JULY 27 (Exod. 4 : 29 to-6: 1) 
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LESSON 4. JULY 27. MOSES’ REQUEST REFUSED 


Commit Exodus 5: I, 2 
. Golden Text: Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted.—Matthew 5 : 4 


Exodus 4: 29 to 6: I. 





The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


Getting Started in Class 


#€ OW is it that you can be away from your 
office so much of the time?” was asked of 
the head of a large jobbing house the other 

day. The reply was very prompt, and was accom- 

panied with a cheerful smile : ‘‘ The ‘ boys’ in the 
office have such a. good organization that I do not 
need to stay and watch them oy more, so I.spend 
my time out and around looking for new business.” 

That’s it, ‘‘ organization ”; that’s the thing that wins. 

dust about the time this is written the crews of the 

ig colleges are putting the finishing touches on 
their work and preparing for that bitter four-mile 
stretch. Eight perfect oarsmen could not win a race 
unless they were working together in perfect unison. 

‘That is what makes games worth while. The men 


in the different crews are about equal in physical 


strength and endurance; the real fun of the thing is 
in the skill with which they can work together. One 
coach says that a crew cannot possibly row its best if 
there are any grudges between any of the men, or if 
they distrust the coxswain’s nerve in a pinch, It’s 
the ‘*team work ” that counts in all the bigger games 
‘of life. When Moses and God got together their 
team work began to show, and when Moses and 
Aaron got together the team was larger, and the next 
thing was to get all those Hebrew slaves into the 
game, and to do some team work for themselves. It 
.was_a slow start, but ‘‘a slow start makes a quick 
journey.” 


‘The Teacher's Preparation 

[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the ‘Times.] 
The various writers approach the lesson for this 

week from almost the same viewpoint throughout. 

Failure is never a very popular thing, and one of; the 


weaknesses of youth is the tendency to quit fighting — 


-when failure greets the first, skirmishes, Cal] ,atten- 


.‘tion to the promise of God to Moses im chapter 3: 


that the Hebrews. wou/d hearken to him, and that 


“Pharaoh would not, and show just how that very 
‘thing came to pass. Quite likely you will be asked 


if' Moses’ request of Pharaoh did not conceal a trick. 
Remember in answering that Moses asked just what 
was told him-(3:: 18). An answer will be found in 
Professor Clow’s second paragraph, and also in the 
Class in Session. 

The real point of the lesson, however, is what all 
the writers bring out,—that the first effect of Moses’ 
doing as he was told is an increased pain to the peo- 
ple. The explanation of this and the noble egnduct 
of Moses in the face of it is the theme of Professor 
Clow, Dr. Erdman, and most of the paragraplis in 
the Round-Table. The lesson is one that is of direct 
application to every man, woman, and. child who 
makes the attempt to follow Christ and conscience, 
and suffers for it. 


The Class in Session 

In chapter 3 Jehovah very plainly told Moses that 
when he should gather together the elders of Israel 
‘*they shall hearken to thy voice.” And they did. 
Equally plainly did Jehovah say that when he and 
Aaron and the elders should go to Pharaoh and ask 
for a vacation,—three days’ journey into the wilder- 
ness,—‘‘ the king of Egypt will not give you leave to 
go, no not by a mighty hand.” And then the direc- 
tion of God was that the king of Egypt would be 


compelled to let ihem go altogether and forever. It. 


is just like a prescription, and it was filled to the per- 
fect ounce. We do not know how long it took Moses 
and his brother to persuade the people to follow them. 


‘But really that was a: wonderful thing to be.able: to- 


do in a short time. Professor Clow (paragraph 1) 
compares. it to the rousing of the Scotch and the 
English and the Italians at certain times in their his- 
tory. Think how long it took to unite the colonists 
in North America,—almost a century. And yet 
Moses united the Hebrews in a few days’ time. That 
is where the hand of God comes in. 

Then they went to the king, and asked in the name 
of Jehovah that the people be allowed to go three 
days’ journey into the country to sacrifice and feast 
unto their God. Was the request an attempted de- 
ception? Did it really veil an intention to go and 
never come back? Professor Clow (paragraph 2) 
dismisses the idea as unworthy, and gives a, thor- 
oughly satisfactory explanation. Another thought is 
this: God told Moses to make a thoroughly reasona- 
ble request, knowing that Pharaoh was so steeped in 
selfishness and sin that he would not grant it. It is 
God's way to make the sinner punish himself. The 
death that pays for sia is ‘‘ wages.” Pharaoh was 
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Read Exodus 5 and 6 


1 And afterward Moses and Aaron came, and said unto 
Pharaoh, ‘Thus saith Jehovah, the God of Israel, Let my peo- 
ple go, that they may hold a feast unto me in the wilderness, 
2 And Pharaoh said, Who is Jehovah, that I should hearken 
unto his voice to let Israel go? I know not Jehovah, and 
moreover [ will not let Israel go. And they said, ‘The God 
of the Hebrews hath met with us; let us go, we pray thee, 
three days’ journey into the wilderness, and sacrifice unto Jeho- 
vah our God, lest he fall upon us with pestilence, or with the 
sword. 4 And the king of Egypt said unto them, Wherefore 
do ye, Moses and Aaron, loose the people from their works ? 
get you unto your burdens. 5 And Pharaoh said, Behold, the 
people of the land are now many, and ye make them rest from 
their burdens. 6 And the same day Pharaoh commanded the 
taskmasters of the people, and their officers, saying, 7 Ye shall 
no more give the people straw to make brick, as p TAA ms : 
let them go and gather straw for themselves. 8 And the num- 
ber of the bricks, which they did make heretofore, ye shall 
lay upon them ; ye shall not diminish aught thereof : for they 
are idle ; therefore they cry, saying, Let us go and sacrifice to 
our God. 9g Let heavier work be aia upon the men, that they 
may labor therein ; and let them not regard lying words. 

to And the taskmasters of the people went out, and their 
officers, and they spake to the people, saying, Thus saith Pha- 
raoh, I will not give you straw. 11 Go yourselves, get you 
straw where ye can find it ; for nought of your work shall be 
diminished. 12 So the people were scattered abroad through- 
out all the land of Egypt to gather stubble for straw. 13 And 
the taskmasters were urgent, saying, Fulfil your works, your 
daily tasks, as when there was straw. 14 And the officers of 
the children of. Israel, whom. Pharaoh's taskmasters had set 
over them, were beaten, ! and demanded, Wherefore have ye 
not fulfilled your task both yesterday and to-day, in making 
brick as heretofore ? 

Heb. saying. 
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8 “3 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the‘limes.) 
:'29.—Who was Aaron? Who were ‘the elders of 
the children of Israel’? ? (Thomas ;_ Clow, 1.) 
Verse 30,- What ‘signs’? are meant? (Thomas. ) 
5 : 1.—Who was Pharaoh? What sost of a feast.didthe 


; dsraelites propose to hold? (Thomas.; Clow, 2;.Class in 
Session, 2,) 


Verse 2.—Did this mean that Pharaoh had never heard 
of Jehovah before? (Clow, 3; Thomas; Mackie, 2 ;"Ridg- 
way, I; Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 3.—Was ‘‘ Hebrews”? a familiar name ior ‘the Is- 
raelites ? Why should the people have feared pestilence 
or the sword from Jehovah if, they failed to sacrifice ,ynto 
him? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 6.—Who were the task-masters and officers? 
(Thomas; Clow, 4; Mackie, 3, 4.) 

Verse 9.—What ‘* lying words’’ did Pharaoh refer to? 
(Thomas. ) 

Verse 21.— What is the meaning of the accusation, ‘‘ Ye 
have made our savor to be abhorred in the éyes of Pha- 
raoh ’’? (Thomas; Clow, 4; Class in Session, 3.) 

Verse 22.—Why did Moses thus blame the Lord for, the 
suffering of the people? (Thomas; v. 22, and 6:1; 
Clow, 6; Class in Session, 3.) 








about to earn his own ‘‘ wages of sin,” and God as 
usual gave him every chance to repent. ‘This whole 
story is a picture of how God punishes sin and de- 
livers those who trust in him. That is what makes 
it so difficult of comprehension. Pharaoh's answer is 
insolent : ‘‘ Who is Jehovah?” Dr. Thomas says that 
he may have been ignorant, but that more likely he 
feigned ignorance; Professor Clow (paragraph 3) says 
he is like all secular and carnal men. Dr. Mackie 
tells us a Jewish tradition about this, and Mr. Ridg- 
way points out the fate of some of those who to-day 
in the insolence of their hearts ask that same ques- 
tion. But thisis not all. Sin is never content with 
a refusal to.do righteousness.. It must always take 
revenge. Professor Clow (paragraph 4) points out 
that the fierceness of Pharaoh’s refusal would have 
crushed a mere earthly movement. It must have 
been terrible. Dr. Thomas’ note on verses 6 and 7 
explain what it was. Dr. Mackie’s third and fourth 
paragraphs make the pain of it even plainer. With 
what a gasp the elders of the Hebrews must have 
heard the orders, and those next days horrors had 
supplied language with a figure of speech to picture 
the last.degree of human misery, ‘‘ bricks without 
straw.” 

God must have known that this would be the re- 
sult, and so we see that God does not always ward 
off pain, but that he uses it to our final good. Pro- 
fessor Clow says (paragraph 5) that the Hebrews 
‘* needed to be roused and even stung into a nobler 
passion for freedom.” Dr. Erdman also shows that 
this was preparing both the people and. the leaders 
for the coming deliverance. And this we may be 
assured is the reason God allowed it. But none of 
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the actors understood it. The elders in contempt of 
Moses went straight to Pharaoh with their protest, 
and little comfort did they get from that cruel mon- 
arch, When they came out-of the hall and saw 
Moses and Aaron standing by the roadside they burst 
forth into bitter recriminations on them for having 
caused this trouble. Miss Lovett says : ‘‘ No wonder 
Moses mourned,” but the grandeur of Moses begins 
to ye He does not answer back his accusers, 
but hies him to the secret place and pours it out to 
God, and receives the assurance that makes him 
strong. 


A Lesson Summary 

It is not an easy thing for God to redeem a sinner, 
nor is that redemption the thingof a moment. There 
are two sides to it,—God’s side and man’s side. ‘The 
golden treasure of the Old ‘Testament stories is that 
they show how both sides worked together. Sin 
hangs on, and sticks and clings, and only little by 
little can we be persuaded to release our grip of it. 
Strange as it may seem, when God planned to re- 
deem the Hebrews from slavery and install them in 
a glorious land of their own, his greatest obstacle was 
the Hebrews themselves, who would neither trust 
him to do it nor consent to the difficulties involved in 
the whole emancipation. But it was God’s persistent 
grace that will not give over the task of redemption 
that stuck by them closer than a brother until the 
thing was done. How familiar we are with the pains 
and troubles that follow our every attempt to do 
right ! How blessed would we be could we but real- 
ize that ne oe manent | the pain of to-day our good 
Father is delivering-us fromthe grip,of that sin that 
is enslaving us. + 
Questions for Class Use 

1. What indicates’ Moses’ determination to obey his 
orders ? ‘ 

2. Why did Moses make such a modest. request of Pha- 
raoh ?: , bi. tea.tegtea EEL TaN fis 

3-- Why did Pharaoh take so harsh a revenge? - 

4. What was the hardest thing Moses had to endure ? 

5. What indicates that the elders speedily lost corifidence 
in Moses? etd ' pid bbe A ¢ Oe 

6. What benefit does hardship do a family or a nation ? 

7. How does Moses demonstrate his'confidence in God ? 


Other Teaching Points) |! ites Ae 

Big things start small, One man was walking alone on 
a road down to Egypt, and he met his brother, and per- 
suaded him. ‘The two met some elders, and persuaded 
them, and they all went to work on a nation, and per- 
suaded them, and not long after a whole: nation went out 
where one man walked in. 

It pays to do just exactly what God tells us to do, Moses 
followed out the directions of God to the letter. 

It takes backbone and sand to really niake a victorious 
fight against sin. Moses and. Aaron jhad to have a good 
deal of courage before they walked up the steps to that 
audience hall. 

There are many times when the only way to accomplish 
anything is to say your say and keep your mouth shut and 
your temper in the ice-box. Moses would have accom- 
plished nothing by answering back either Pharaoh or the 
elders, 

The Devil will go the limit before he will let one of his 
victims go, Pharaoh’s revenge is a good sample of it. 

What makes life happy is not the amount of trouble we 
can dodge, but the way we handle the trouble that comes. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Psalm 105 ; 23-36.) 

The most sensitive part of life is that which con- 
cerns the family, with all of its warm affections and 
ties deep-rooted in the heart. All hardships are 
easier to bear than those which break into the family 
circle. With all the horrors that Egypt had seen in 
the ee oma that Moses had called down at Je- 
hovah’s direction, there was not one that time would 
not heal. The crops and cattle would grow again, 
and all would be as before. The final blow, however, 
was one that Egypt would not recover from. It 
struck the family life. 


1, What indicates that God knew perfectly well just when 
the departure of Israel was to be? 
2. What call was, there for faith in God on the part of 
the Hebrews? 
3. In what spirit did the Egyptians finally let the He- 
brews go ? 
4- About how many of them went out? 
5. See if you can discover in the lesson : 
A preliminary program. 
An ‘* at home ”’ day. 
A pressing invitation. 
Easy money. 
Evanston, ILL. 
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A Hope Deferred 
By the Rev, Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


HE movement in the drama of the Old Testament 
oe begins with the rousing of the 

ple. ‘The Israelites, already marked for their 
stubborn and exclusive separateness, had their lead- 
ers or ‘‘elders,” These, as the most enlightened 
and spiritually-minded, were first approached. Then 
Aaron spoke to the people, and Moses confirmed the 
message by the arresting ‘‘signs.” As these op- 
pressed and cowed toilers heard the call, given to 
them as they sat in the darkness after the long day's 
task was done, their pulses beat with a new emotion 
and their eyes looked out toanew horizon. A subtle 
sense of hearing might have felt the tremor which 
passed along the Nile as their hearts were stirred. 
‘*The people believed.” In that hour a great hope 
was born and worked like a ferment in their spirits. 
It was the hope of deliverance from bondage and its 
wrongs. As the Scottish people were stirred to a 
new passion by the call of Bruce ; as the English 
Puritans arose in new desire at the call of Cromwell ; 
as Italy awoke at the call of Mazzini ; as the slaves, 
in more recent years, were quickened into a new 
won iy bw walk as freemen at the appeal of men who 
loved both their country and their God, so these 
Hebrews experienced the birth of a new hope, the 
dearest men can cherish. 

Then the action came out intothe open. The re- 
appearance of Moses would recall his former life and 
the rash blow he had struck for hisown people. Yet 
the master does not always know what is passing as 
conmnon taik among the servants. When he stood 
before Pharaoh, not only his reappearance but his 
petition amazed and angered that insolent king. To 
us, who know the commission of Moses, it seems a 
strange request. Three days’ respite from toil to 
hold a religious festival, without a hint of any fur- 
ther project, seems to be casting dust in Pharaoh's 
eyes. The interpretation that Moses was making a 
femt, and meant in this way to secure three days’ 
start in a flight, may be dismissed as a dishonorable 
thought, as well as an impracticable plan, ‘The idea 
that Moses asked all he dared to ask without know- 
ing the next step to be taken may also be rejected. 
Moses was not a blundering opportunist. The pur- 
pose was to get the people together, to give them 
relief for three days from the oppression both of 
their toil and the atmosphere of their taskmasters, to 
speak with them in the silence of the desert, durin 
long hours of devotions, of Jehovah and his will, an 
to root and ground the faith of Jehovah in their 
hearts, After these three days they would have re- 
turned a reliant and dedicated people. As a young 
believer has spent a few days at some conference 
oe to men who had been long in the faith, and 
returned with a fresh baptism on his spirit, so this 
people would have come back with a new song on 
their lips. 

Pharaoh, like all secular minds, failed to under- 
stand the omnipotent spiritual passion behind this 
request. He may have feared that some idea of 
escape was fermenting in their minds. But he was 
sure that the moving impulse was merely a hunger 
for a holiday, an almost animal desire for three days 
of play. Yet, as an Oriental, he catches the new 
name of ** Jehovah,” and he knows that if a faith in 
their God has been born in their oppressed hearts, 
there may be something to be watched in this move- 
ment. ‘* Who is eager is his sarcastic inquiry, 
“that I should obey his voice?” ‘That is the note 
which can be heard in the cries of all the secularists 
of all times, in the coarse taunts of tyrant and despot 
in ancient days, and in the sneers of the secuiar press 
and platforms of to-day. ‘Who is Christ?” men 
are asking among us, when the need of his worship 
and the keeping of his commands are pleaded by his 
people. ‘These opposing forces can act, as Pharaoh 
acted, with perilous energy. But they come to learn 
who Christ is and what faith in him means before the 
whole action is done, 

Pharaoh struck back with decisiveness. His crafty 
plan would have crushed a merely earthly move- 
ment. ‘*Ye are idle,” he mocked. These notions 
about worship and service, these cravings after 
hours of devotion, and days of rest, and communion 
with God, he said, as has many a captain of industr 
and master of factories who regards a man as so ienek 
hand and stomach, must not be yielded to. Work is 
the remedy for spiritual longings. So the people 
were bidden to make bricks without straw il fulfil 
their usual task by the setting of the sun. They 
scoured the country for the last wisps of stubble. 
Evening came on to find the tale of bricks short. 
‘Their own new overmen, who kept the roll of names, 
were driven to protest. The policy succeeded. The 
people were cowed, terrified, sick at heart. When 
men are overdriven, when their Sabbath is taken 
away, when they reach the night only to lie down in 
exhaustion and to brood in a bitter despaii, nopes die 
and faith withers, 

The hope quickened by Moses and Aaron was de- 
ferred, and that made the heart of the people sick. 
We wonder at this dealing. But we have only to lift 
our eyes to God’s purpose to see it all lying in light. 
The people were not ready for the exodus. They 
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needed to be welded into a closer unity. pesca, | 
welds so swiftly and completely as fire. They need 
to be roused, and even stung into a nobler passion 
for freedom. ‘They needed to be purged, as after 
events showed, from any sensuous delights in the 
abundance of Egypt. They needed to be made 
wholly dependent on God. They needed to learn 
atience. For such reasons as these all our wisest 
opes are oft deferred. 
ark the note of soft music at the close. 
returned unto the Lord.” _He was 
dened, cast down, as the reproaches of the embittered 
ple smote him. He had been prepared for delay, 
ut not for this increase of hardship in the lot of the 
people. What can he do, and what can we do, but 
wait on the Lord, and wait patiently for him? 


GLascow, SCOTLAND. 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


HE Connection.—Moses seem to have parted 
with his wife and children in Horeb, and to 
have sent them back to Jethro (18:2). Then 

he journeyed from Horeb with Aaron alone, the 
journey probably occupying some weeks. On arrival 
the two brothers proceeded at once to gather together 
the elders, and, through Aaron, Moses declared God’s 
revelation and exhibited his credentials (4: 2-8). 
The elders were convinced, and summoned an as- 
sembly of the people, and the people, having heard 
the words and seen the signs, were convinced, and 
worshipped God. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Chapter 4: 29.—Aaron: See verses 14, 27, 28.— 
Elders: See 3: 16 and Notes. The government of 
Israel was based on the patriarchal system. 

Verse 30.—Sigus : Already mentioned in verses 1-9. 

Chapter 5 : 1.—Pharaohk: Again a question as to 
the exact monarch intended. See Notes on 3 : 10.— 
Feast: A_ religious festival.— Wdlderness: ‘The 
Israelites could not offer sacrificial animals in the 
poweaes of Egyptians without risking an outburst of 

atred, since among the animals would be some re- 
garded by Egyptians as sacred. 

Verse Ay ovah » Either Pharaoh is actually 
ignorant, or he pretends tobe. The former is possible, 
but the latter is much more likely. He means that 
{: ovah is nothing to him, that he is the God of 

srael, not of himself and his people.—Auow no/: 
He would not acknowledge Him, and therefore would 
not consent to such a request, 

Verse 3.—Hebrews : In spite of the refusal, Moses 
and Aaron persisted. The word ‘‘ Hebrews” is the 
name by which the Israelites seem to have been gen- 
erally known to the Egyptians (1:15, 19, ete.)— 
Desert: To be free of interruption.—/estilence : 
They feared lest disobedience might lead to the 
Divine displeasure, resulting in punishment. 

Verse 6.—Zaskmasters: Not the same word as 
thus rendered in 1:11. These were probably sub- 
ordinate to the former.—Oficers: Pretty certainly 
Hebrews, specially employed in keeping the number 
of the bricks and seeing that the work was done. 

Verse 7.—S/raw.: Straw was used to bind together 
the clay or mud, It means chopped straw. The 
necessity for straw was due to the fact that the al- 
luvial deposit of the Nile would not hold together.— 
Gather; This would involve leaving the brick fields, 
and of course hinder the progress of their work. 

Verse 9.—ZLying: Referring to men like Moses 
and Aaron, who would be regarded as mischievous, 
because flattering the people with vain words. 
Pharaoh would teach the people that hopes raised by 
the two brothers were absolutely vain. 

Verses 10-14.—The taskmasters had to carry out 
Pharaoh’s command, and the people could only rebel 
or endeavor to obey. Rebellion was hopeless, and 
yet obedience was impossible. Even although the 
people did their utmost the number of bricks fell 
short. Then, according to a barbarous practise, the 
native officers were beaten, though the people had 
been set an impossible task. The beating was known 
as the bastinado. 

Verse 15-19.—Suffering under the intense injustice 
the officers appealed direct to Pharaoh, but met with 
rebuffs and rebukes. 

Verse 21.—Savour.; They denounced Moses and 
Aaron for making them to be abhorred in the sight 
of Pharaoh and the Egyptians. Moses and Aaron 
are charged with having brought Israel into danger 
of theirlives. Either the Egyptians would beat them 
to death, or would execute them as traitors. 

Verse 22.—Returned: Moses made no reply to the 
words of the officers, but went straight to God and 
poured out, his heart. They felt their cup was full, 
and the chapter closes with a bitter complaint. 

Chapter 6: 1.—/ehovah said: The expostulation 
of Moses did not offend God, who in reply at once 
gave him a beautiful series of promises and assur- 
ances to calm and comfort him. The day of deliver- 
ance was at hand. In some way God definitely made 
known His will to Moses, and assured him of deliv- 
erance based on his own character and promise. 

Wycuirre CoLiece, Toronto. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Obedience. — Who is Jehovah, that I should 
hearken unto hts voice ? (vy. 2). Bluster. He found 
out ‘‘who?” later. Sodo modern Pharaohs, I have 
just leaned back and passed the Coatesville since I 
was a boy before me.. I wanted to see what had 
become of the ‘‘who?""—men, Every mother’s son 
of them has met with failure and-many with disaster. 
Almost all of the real folks of this town take their 
orders fromthe Lord. These-families areour church 
and Sunday-school folks. The same thing is true in 
all towns. The ‘‘Egyptians” with us to-day are 
stumbling along without guide to Nowhere and Dark- 
ness. If for no other‘motive than the Here and Now 
a man should train his ear to hear what God the 
Lord will speak. If you want to be Some-body and 
to live Some-where and to have Some-thing, the 
Owner of that ‘* body,” of that ‘‘ where” and of that 
‘*thing”’ must be ahead just.as implicitly as old 
Mahogany Desk down the creek. God has nothing 
but good for you, but obedience is the coin to buy it 
(Psa. 85: 8; Matt. 19 : 17.) 

Stung to Save.—Le/ heavier work be laid upon 
the men (v.9). ‘*Save us from our friends!" the 
Hebrews may have cried. A man often has to be 
eg in the head to. be saved from drowning. 

any a man has to be bankrupted to save his living 
(Isa. 64 : 6; Rev. 21: 8). Some years ago.a business 
man in Philadelphia got among the ‘‘ Egyptians.” 
His friends forced him to fail. He gs oe they 
were very unkind. Then these friends ught a 
little place for him and started him keeping a board- 
ing-house at the little resort of Atlantic City. The 
city grew, and that little boarding-house grew into a 
great establishment and its owner died a millionaire, 
richer far than any of his friends.. God sometimes 
works in this same way. So keep sweet and wait. 
Enjoy yourself watching God’s purposes working out 

-for you. It is darkest just before dawn. When! got 
after Sam Barton to be a Christian John Barleycorn 
took him on his biggest drunk. ‘‘ Let heavier work 
be laid upon Sam,” said the Devit. But Sam got on 
to the Red Sea after abit. When Goodness works 
Badness gets busy. va 

The “‘ Brickyard.”""—/ wi// not give you straw (y. 
10). Bricks without straw is an Egyptian condition 
always. ‘That’s why Satan’s slaves have such a hard 
time of it. Character is life’s best building material. 
But it can’t be made without the straw of religion for 
a binder (Prov. 3: 1-4). Satan doesn’t furnish the 
straw. The prince of this world demands the bricks. 
If you fall behind in mind, morals, muscle, it is asy- 
lum, jail and poor-house for you. Ed. Mercer came 
from as good stock as did Abraham’s children. He 
got away from God and down into Egyptian slavery. 

e wound up in New York next the bricks, Polish- 
ing bricks for Street and Walker, he shuffled ‘‘ pai- 
handling” up and down the Bowery.’ Oh, how hard! 
Then when the burden was the hardest came 
**Moses,” and the Red Sea was crossed. All you 
college fellows know Ed. and his wonderful story, 
for he is yearly conducting hundreds of you out of 
the ‘ brick yards.” 


Sin’s Hustle.— Zhe taskmasters were urgent (v. 
13). You've got to get a ‘‘ move on” when you work 
in Egypt. Never any rest, not even one in seven. 
Satan keeps his workers on the jump. ‘That is part 
of his devilishness. When a slave finishes one job 
he is hastened to the next. One lie finished a half 
dozen more crowd you. The reaping of the first sin 
is no sooner done than the wild oats crop is ready to 
cut. When Big Frank Carr, the burglar, was taken 
in Ohio the States of Pennsylvania, New York and 
New Jersey said, ‘‘We want him.” ‘hey expected 
to keep Big Frank on the jump. But Jesus stepped 
in and changed all that. When we fellows at college 
robbed the pantry that timeit took the whole gang of 
us, working double turn, day and night, lying about 
it. But we finally broke away from the Taskmaster 
of Egypt, confessed our wickedness, and received 
forgiveness. Then we came into the rest that re- 
maineth for the people of God. Never forget that sin 
keeps its friends on the jump (Heb. 4 : 9 ; Isa. 57 : 20). 


The * Boss.”— Wherefore have ye not fulfilled 
your task? (v. 14). You can never do enough for 
the Egyptian. Like Oliver Twist, he cries : ‘* More.” 
If you drink ten bottles of rum for him, he orders you 
to drink twenty more. When God’s man does his 
work well he hears,‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” When Satan’s man does his work well (a 
betrayal for example), he hears a voice from hell, 
‘**Go out and hang yourself.” And Judas went. 
And so did the man you will read about in your paper 
to-morrow. Do the job and blowout the brains. The 
boss who ‘‘can never get enough out of aman” is the 
terror of all working men. No good man hires with 
such a boss. Be as smart as a day laborer. Hire 
with Heaven. Heaven says we work together (2 Cor. 
6:1). In old times and the simple life there was no 
servant-girl question. Mistress and maid worked to- 
gether. In the mornings in the big kitchen. ‘In the 
afternoons with the sewing on the porch. Satan is 
like the mistress who ‘‘can never keep a girl.” 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 














LESSON FOR JULY 27 (Exod. 4: 29 to 6:1) 


The Hlustration Round-Table 


Strength through Company.— or they 
shall be comforted (Golden Text), Mark 
Guy Pearse says : ‘‘ It is good to get in at the 
root-meaning of our English word, comfort. 
The word has come to be suggestive of a 
cosy seat beside the fire on some winter’s 
night. But the word itself finds its true 
meaning illustrated rather outside in the 
darkness and storm, where is some poor 
woman with a heavy basket on her arm, and 
a long, dreary way before her. Now comes 
one who speaks with such kindliness that 
she cannot but trust him, ‘You seem very 
tired,’ he saith, ‘may I help you?’ And as 
he talks with her the heart grows light and 
the way is easy. That is comfort, Co—that 
is, together with, or company ; and for¢—that 
is, strength. ‘lo strengthen by company. 
Thav is it precisely, The moment we set out 
to live a better life, the gracious Master is 
ever going that way, and with gentle love he 
cometh to carry our burdens for us and to 
lead us on our way.’’—Mary EZ. Watson, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Releasing Our Wings.—2éessed are they 
that mourn (Golden Text), A bee-keeper 
told me the story of a hive,—how, when the 
little bee’ is in the first stage, it is put into a 

‘hexagonal cell, and honey enough is stored 
there for its use until it reaches maturity. 
The honey is sealed with a capsule of wax, 
and when the tiny bee has fed itself on the 
honey and exhausted the supply, the time 
has come for it to emerge into the open. 
But, oh, the wrestle, the tussle, the straining 
to get through that wax! It is the strait 
gate for the bee, so strait that in the agony 
of exit the bee rubs off the membrane that 
hid his wings, and on the other side is able 
to fly! Once a moth got into the hive, and 
fed on the wax capsules, and the bees got 
out without any Strain or trouble. But they 
could not fly ; and the other bees stung them 
to death, Are you congratulating yourself 
on having an easy time? No hardness, no 
difficulties, no cross? Beware lest, like the 
bees, you lose your wing-power, and perish 
miserably in the dust.—A/ary £. Watson, 
Hartford, Conn. From F. B. Meyer. The 
prize for this week ts awarded to this illus- 
tration. {Saale ey 

_ ‘Lest We |Be Smothered.— A/essed: are 
they that mourn: for, they. shall .be com- 
forted (Golden Text), , Too long 4 period of 
fair wegther: in the Italian valleys creates 
such a superabundance of dust that the trav- 
eler. sighs for.q,shower.. He is smothered, 
his. clothes are.white, his eyes smart, the grit 
even‘ grates -between his:teeth and finds its 
way down:his throat. _ Prosperity long con- 
tinued»breeds. a plague of dust even more 
injurious, for it almost blinds the spirit and 
insinuates itself into the soul; a :shower or 
two of grief proves a mighty blessing, for it 
deprives the things of earth of somewhat of 
their smothering power.—J/7s. M/. Watts, 
Herne Hill, London, Eng. From C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


In the Dark Room.—Béessed are they that 
mourn (Golden Text). The photographer 
takes his sensitive: plate into a dark place to 
develop his picture. Sunlight would mar it, 
God often draws the curtain upon us, and in 
the darkness brings out some rare beauty in 
our’ life, some: delicate feature of his own 
‘loveliness. — George W. Abernethy, Dunbue, 
Sask., Canada... From‘* The Hidden Life,” 
by J. R. Miller, D.D. — 


When the Lond, Spent Who is Jeho- 
vah that I should obey his voice? (v. 2.) 


When Leonard Woods, President of Bow- |’ 


doin College, was in-France, he was invited 
with others to dine with the king. ‘They 
presented themselves at the palace, and, 
entering a large toom, went down to meet 
the king at the other end. The king met 
them with his accustomed courtesy, and said : 
‘* We did not know that we were to have the 
pleasure of your company to-day. You did 
not answer your invitation.’’ And Leonard 
Woods answered: ‘‘ We thought the invita- 
tion of the king was to be obeyed, not an- 
swered,”—Mary EZ. Watson, Hartford, Conn. 
From John McNeil, 


The Me Bird.— And Pharaoh said, Who 
is Jehovah, that I should obey his voice to let 
Lsrael go? I know not Jehovah, and more- 
over I will not let Israel go(v. 2). Miss 
Gordon Cumming tells how she heard in 
Japan a bird which seemed to have for its 
sole note, ‘‘Me! Me! Me!’’ She and her 
party called it ‘the me bird,’ It some- 
times seems as though there were many peo- 


‘a mile — 





ple who are a ies of ‘‘ me birds,’’ who 
seem to feel no obligation to others, and who 
consider the whole universe as made simply 
for themselves.—Aartha A. Huling, Lar- 
ned, Kan. From The Christian Herald. 


- 
Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


HE number 27 on our map marks a spot 
where we may see for ourselves a curi- 
ously strong confirmation of the records 

Let us 


in Exodus 1: 11-14 and § : 6-9. 
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stand there, facing north, as the map indi- 
cates. 

The ground is a broad expanse of bare, 
level sands. At our feet quantities of sand 
have been cleared away from one spot where 
its accumulation had covered the remains of 
some ancient buildings. ‘The old roof tim- 
bers are no longer there, but thick walls of 
unbaked brick still stand, outlining oblong 
rooms, The look of the place reminds one 
of cellar walls a long time after some great 
fire, when ashes and rubbish have filled their 
angles and broken their lines. A quarter of 
palm trees in a long; straggling 
line hold their tops of feathery foliage high 
up out of a narrow valley, the bed of a small 
stream of water. Beyond the palms we see 
more miles and miles of desert, reaching to 
the far-off level horizon. 

This is believed by archeologists to be 
Pithom, where the Pharaoh of Moses’ time 
had storehouses built to hold supplies for a 
garrison post, guarding this part of the fron- 
tier against foreign invasion, ‘The bricks in 
these ancient walls are of clay, carefully 
shaped and dried, but never fired. Those in 
the loyer courses have some chopped straw 
mixed with the clay for a ‘‘binder,’’ but 
other courses were of bricks without such 
straw. 

(Use the Underwood stereograph entitled 
‘*¢ Brick. store-chambers of Pithom, built by 
Hebrew slaves.’’ Fuller information about 
this travel system was given in last week’s 
issue of the Times.) 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M,. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


HEY bowed their heads and worshipped 
(4: 31). At a time of intense relig- 
ious feeling, as after an escape from 

great danger, or on hearing of a friend’s 
wonderful recovery from sickness, such Ori- 
ental worship is expressed by the united repe- 
tition of the one word, ‘*God, God, God.’’ 

And Pharaoh said, Who is Jehovah ? 
(5:2). Moses had expected this, and made 
it one of his objections (3:13). Jewish 
tradition tells that on this occasion Pharaoh 
sent a learned scribe to examine the register 
of the gods entitled to veneration in Egypt, 
and when he was informed that the name 
Jehovah was not there, he told Moses: that 
he could take no official cognizance of the 
matter! Somewhat similarly in the British 
army all denominations, such as Baptists and 
Congrevationalists, not scheduled for the 
compulsory parade service, are referred to 
as ** fancy’’ religions. 

The taskmasters were urgent (v.13). In 
the Egyptian picture of the brick-laborers 
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seen in the. illustrative archeological notes 
now often printed with our Bibles, the task- 
master is seen sitting with the rod in his 
hand, An old Egyptian shaykh, remarking 
lately on the comparative failure of some 
modern attempts at administrative reform 
said that his people as Orientals had no use 
for printed rules. He said that Moses long 
ago understood. things better, for when he 
came to do away with abuses, he came with 
a stick in his hand! When Alexandria was 
under the Ptolemies, one of the concessions 
it obtained was that its citizens should be 
flogged with the rod instead of with the me- 
nial whip. 

The officers of the children of Israel came 
and cried unto Pharaoh (v, 15). ‘These 
would in turn be punished if the prescribed 
amount of work were not completed. Much 
in the same way the Turkish government 
obtains its taxes by appointing a representa- 
tive head over each local community for that 
purpose. When all goes well, this commis- 
sioner gets military support if needed, and 
becomes rich by the bribes of those who 
seek favored treatment, for which he must 
lay extra charges on those who. do not bribe. 
Failure to pay the tax in full means fine, 
imprisonment, and finally flogging for the 
official. r 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.—O God, by 


whose hand thy people were released from 
bondage, give us, we pray thee, the freedom of 
soul in which we live. If any of us who are 
older have fallen with pride because of power 
and worldly goods, and haye come to look with 
contempt upon the less prosperous, may we 
learn abiding lessons of humility even through 
the heaviness of thy restraining hand. Lord, 
deliver the oppressor from his sin, and the op- 
pressed from his sorrow. May none of us take 
advantage of the weak, or being weak, fail to 
have access to the inexhaustible strength that is 
in thyself the resource of thy people. In Jesus’ 
name. Amen, 


After the Lesson.—Things looked pretty 
dark for the Israelites, and Moses had failed, 
So it seemed. So he thought. And he even 
complained about God's way of dealing with 
the situation. Jehovah’s answer was direct 
and simple :_ ‘* Now shalt thou see.’’ _ Pha- 
raoh was to let the people go. That was 
settled in the plan of. God. But Moses 
wasn’t so sure. They .hadn’t started yet, 
anyway, and Pharaoh had loaded them with 
heavier work than ever, and over against all 
this was God’s clear promise, ‘‘ Now shalt 
thou see.’? What Moses. did see, we shall 
learn in a later lesson, 

What you and I have seen already of 
God’s faithfulness in our, times of distress 
and doubt and fear ought to give us a sure 
foregleam of that to come, even though we 
had never read the story of Israel’s release 
from Egypt. Are you: in any doubt to-day 
about God’s continuing care for you? Do 
you look at every new day with anxious eyes 
through the crook of a question mark? The 
Lord God is saying to you, in quiet, assuring 
certainty : 


THOU snatt SEE 


Fellow-workers with one another and with 
him, let us wait in glad expectancy for what 
he has in store for us, We can trust him. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* A mighty fortress is our God."’ 

** Come, ye disconsolate, where’er ye lan- 
guish.”’ 

‘** He leadeth me: oh, blessed thought." 

‘* How firm a foundation, ye saints of the 
Lord.”’ 

‘* T need thee every hour.”’ 

** Jesus, lover of my soul.’’ 

‘* Jesus, I’ believe, thy power I own.”’ 

** O.troubled heart,’ be thou not afraid."’ 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 


Psalm 70 : 1-4 (140 : 1-4). 
Psalm 42 : 1-4 (88 : 1-3). 
Psalm 2 : 5-9 (4 : 1-4). 

Psalm 52 : 1-7 (110 : 1-7). 
Psalm et : 4-7 (38 : 4-7). 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


LESSON on A BrIcK.—It will certainly 

A be appropriate to make a brick the 

foundation for the teaching of this les- 

son! The pupils will appreciate the little 

device, and will enter more heartily into the 
spirit of the hour, 

Get a common brick, and paste on its four 
sides slips of paper bearing the questions 
given below, or a set of questions of your 
own, These slips will contain each one 
question, and will be pasted upon the brick 
in the order in which they are to be used,— 
the first one on the outside and others be- 
neath. One-fourth will be pasted on each 
side. Paste only the ends of the slips, so 
that the pupils can puta paper-cutter beneath 
the slip and easily detach it from the brick. 
The question will be read aloud and answered 
by the pupil holding it, or, if he fails, by his 
neighbor, As usual, the pupil holding the 
largest number of saseered ips at the close 
of the recitation will be the victor in the con- 
test, 

The following set of questions may be used: 
‘* When Moses and Aaron reached Egypt, 
how did they get into touch with the Israel- 
ites? How did they win the belief of the 
people ? What were the people glad to learn 
about Jehovah ? What did Moses and Aaron 
ask Pharaoh to do? Who was Pharaoh at 
the time ? What kind of man was he? Why 
did Moses use the plea that the Israelites 
wished to hold a feast in the wilderness ? 
What answer did Pharaoh make to Moses’ 
request? What work were the Israelites 
compelled to do? How was this work made 
heavier after Moses had made his request of 
Pharaoh? On what cities were the Israel. 
ites atwork? What officers kept the Israel- 
ites at work? How was it, in the end, an 
advantage for the Israelites to be compelled 
to do this work? What evidence of ‘ bricks 
without straw’ has been found in Egyptian 
ruins? Can you give an example, in mod 
ern times, of people compelled to make 
(figuratively) ‘ bricks without straw’? What 
was the result when the heads of the Israel- 
ites appealéd to Pharaoh? In the midst of 
this misery how did the Israelites feel toward 
Moses and Aaron? To what Helper did 
Moses take this new trouble? What com- 
forting message did God bid Moses to carry 
to the Israelites? What was the effect of 
this message upon the people? What are 
some of the troubles that God allows to come 
upon his people to-day? What message 
does he send them to help them bear their 
troubles ? 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING. —God does care 
when his people are in trouble. 

Before the Lesson.—Harold was to 

speak a piece at school. Ile knew it well, 
but when he stood alone, before all the chil- 
dren, he became frightened and forgot. His 
teacher whispered, ‘* You know it all right, 
Harold, go ahead.’? Those words encour- 
aged Harold, and he spoke his piece all right. 

Did you ever try to speak or sing all alone, 
before other people? Then you know how 
hard it is. Suppose you had been chosen to 
speak before a king,—how would you feel ? 

Review.—God chose a good man, with a 
pure heart, to speak to King Pharaoh, Who 
was that man? Where was Moses when 
God called to him, and told him what to do? 
What did Moses do with his sheep? Who 
rode with Moses to Egypt? Who met him 
on the way, to be his helper? What prom- 
ise had God made to Moses about worship- 
ing by the lonely mountain? 

Lesson Story.—At last the day came when 
Moses and Aaron went together to speak 
before King Pharaoh. It wasn’t easy to 
give the message, but they said, ‘¢ Thus saith 
the God of Israel, ‘Let my people go, that 
they may hold a feast unto me in the wilder- 
ness.’ ”’ 

Never was a king more astonished than 
King Pharaoh; he was angry too, Those 
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people were his slaves, and did his hard 
work ; why should he let them go? Pharaoh 
answered: ‘*Who is Jehovah, your God, 
that I should listen to his voice to let Israel 
go? Ido not know your God, I will not 
let Israel go.”’ 

Moses and Aaron bravely spoke again: 
Our God met us and talked to us; let us go, 
we pray thee, three days’ journey into the 
wilderness, to'worship our God, or he may 
send trouble—there may be a plague. 

Then the king of Egypt became very 
angry, and said to Moses and Aaron, ** Why 
do you stop the people from their work to 
make them idle?’’ oses and Aaron were 
greatly disappointed as they left the palace. 

‘The same day King Pharaoh called his 
officers and cruel task-masters, and gave or- 
ders to make the people work harder than 
ever,. (Read vs, 7-11.) 

When the children of Israel heard that 
they must hunt for straw, and yet make just 
as many bricks, they scattered everywhere to 
find it. ‘hey couldn’t make as many bricks 
as before, so some of them were beaten. 
(Read vs, 12-14.) 

Some officers of the children of Israel went 
to ask King Pharaoh why no straw was 
given, as before, They found out that it 
was because Moses and Aaron had asked 
King Pharaoh to let the people go. As these 
officers left King Pharaoh, they met Moses 
and Aaron and said, ‘* Our people were bet- 
ter off before you went and talked to the 
king. Now he is angry, and makes us work 
harder and gives us no straw.”’ 

Moses knew this was true, and was so 
troubled that he prayed: ‘* Lord, why did 
you send me? Since I talked to king Pha- 
raoh he is angry and cruel to the people; 
thou hast not delivered thy people at all.’’ 

Moses did not hurry away, but waited for 
God’s answer. He heard these words: 
**Thou shalt see what I will do unto Pha- 
raoh ; Ae shal/ let my people go.’’ Moses 
wondered how that could be, but he believed 
God’s promise. ‘* Blessed are they that 
mourn: for they shall be comforted.’’ It 
seemed just then as if God didn’t care about 
the troubles of his people, but he was plan- 
ning a way for them to be set free, (Read 
chap. 6 : 1-9.) 

After the Story.—Improve this opportunity 
to show how God has called ‘brave leaders 
and missionaries to stand before kings and 
queens, asking them to stop the cruel treat- 
ment of people. Livingstone bravely stood 
before Queen Victoria and asked help to stop 
the slave trade in Africa, Not long ago, 
brave men asked the King of Belgium to 
stop the cruelties to the slaves on the Congo 
who had to find and bring rubber to the coast. 
Missionaries asked that Chinese girls might 
not have their feet bound, so that they could 
not walk, When missionaries saw tiny chil- 
dren working hard all day to tie knots to 
make rugs, they asked that these children 
might be free to go to school. In all this 
wide world God does care when his people 
suffer, He does not want any people to 
make slaves of other people. He loves all 
the dear children in every land: 


** So all the dear children, wherever they grow, 
So happy, so cunning, so wee, 
Are God's darling children, and Jesus loves 
them, 
Just as he loves you and me." 
(Carols and other books.) 


Hand-work.—Paste picture of children of 
many lands on a sheet of paper. 
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Pucker’s “‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


a ID you ever try to help anybody 
and it only made things worse for 
them ?’’ asked teacher last Sunday, 

** Yes, sir, I did,’? spoke up Fred Keller. 

‘*I helped Fatty Davis hoe three rows of 

potatoes one Saturday last spring, so he 

could go fishing, and the next Saturday his 
father made him hoe seven rows, so he’d 
have something to keep him busy. And 

Fatty has been mad at me ever since.’’ 

** You must know something of how Moses 
felt in this lesson,’’ laughed teacher, ‘‘ for he 
got about the same thing, only worse.’’ 

He said our headlines could tell the story 
for us, and called on Carl to read his. This 
is what he had written; ‘‘Slaves Threaten 
Revolt. Walking Delegate named Moses 
Stirsup Trouble. Uprising Nipped in Bud.”’ 
When he read that we just couldn’t help 
laughing, it sounded so real. 
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Next, teacher called on Bert. His went: 
** Agitator Appears. Israelites Organized. 
Pharaoh’s Firm Hand Prevents Walkout.”’ 

Skinny’s turn came next. He read: 
‘** Lunatic at the Palace. Demands Freedom 
for Israelites, Pharaoh Teaches Grumblers 
a Lesson,’”’ 

So it went on till Bulldog brought down 
the house by giving: ‘*Mr. Moses from 
Midian Starts Something. ‘Ihe Strikers Get 
Struck. Mr, Moses in Bad.’’ 

Teacher said they were all so good he 
couldn’t say which was best. Then he had 
us explain our headlines and tell just what it 
was that happened, He said the three days’ 
journey into the wilderness was probably a 
saying that meant to a good camping-place 
near Mt. Sinai, just as we say, ‘‘ Down to 
‘Ten-Mile Island.”’ 

Then he asked us if it was honest for 
Moses to say they would go three days’ 
journey when he didn’t mean them to come 
back ? 

**He didn’t say how much farther he’d 
go,’’ spoke up Bumps. 

** He never promised to come back,’’ sug- 
gested Fred, 

** Pharaoh didn’t have any right to hold 
them,’’ declared Bert. ‘‘If they once got 
away they had a right to go as far as they 
pleased ’’; and teacher didn’t say any more, 

Skinny was called on to tell how they 
made bricks in those days. When he got 
done, teacher showed a picture of Egyptians 
working in a brick-yard, and there was a 
taskmaster whacking one fellow over the 
back with a stick. 

**T don’t think it was fair to make them 
get their own straw,’’ growled Bulldog, 
‘‘and then beat them up because they 
couldn’t do as much as they did before.’ 

** About as fair,’’ replied teacher, ‘‘ as for 
a boy to deaden his brain with cigarettes and 
then try to make it keep up with a class of 
clear-headed boys. But,’? he went on, 
**how could you expect fairness from a king 
who would not acknowledge God ?’’ 

He said the only thing that will make 
everybody treat his fellow-men right is the 
knowledge that they are accountable to God, 
Then he read an editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal, that you’d think would be 
all taken up with articles about: the power of 
money, and such, -After class he let:me copy 
it, and this is what it said: , 

** What America needs more than railway 
extension, and western irrigation, and a low 
tariff, and a bigger wheat crop, and a mer- 
chant marine, and a new navy, is a revival 
of piety, the kind father and mother used to 
have—piety that counted it good business to 
stop for daily family prayer before breakfast, 
right in the middle of harvest. That’s 
what we need now to clean this country of 
the filth of graft and of greed, little and 
big.”’ 

*¢Looks like Moses was going to fail,’’ 
suggested Bert when teacher had finished that 
last point. 

‘* That’s the way in this world,’’ answered 
teacher, slowly. ‘‘ Trying to help others is 
an up-hill business, with many a slip. Even 
the ones you are helping will fight you.’’ 

He told how people abused Abraham Lin- 
coln while he was trying to save the nation, 
and how they crucified Christ, who came to 
save them from their sins. 

** As followers of Jesus,’’ he added, ‘‘ you 
may expect opposition whenever you try to 
hinder Satan’s work. That’s why being a 
Christian is a manly job,’’ 

He said we must learn one lesson from 
Moses, and when we get discouraged ‘‘ take 
it to the Lord in prayer.’’ Then we all 
read some of the sixth chapter in our Bibles, 
where God promised to make it all come out 
right at last, and teacher explained that we 
must trust God to turn our defeats into vic- 
tories. He drew on the board a banner with 
these, words on it: 





FAITH 
IS THE 


VICTORY 











and had us say three times, ‘‘ Thanks be unto 
God, who giveth us the victory ‘through our 
Lord Jesus Christ." 

For next Sunday teacher teacher’ gave us 
each one plague to tell about, only four of 
the fellows got two, because there wasn’t 
boys enough to go around. And Fred Keller 
has to tell what the plagues had.to do with 
the Egyptian gods. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


1. A mourning nation without comfort. 
2. A mourning leader who was comforted. 
3. Our Comforter. 


HY does a little child run to its mother 
when it is hurt? A little girl 1 know 
goes to her mother and lisps, ‘* Tiss 

it, mother, tiss it,’? and holds up her hurt 
hand, Going to mother for comfort does 
not end with childhood. How much men 
and women prize the friend to whom they 
can go for comfort. 

One child needing comfort is a sad picture ; 
one family in trouble calls forth sympathy. 
But to-day we learn of a whole nation in 
trouble and needing comfort. 

What is the trouble? Recall the enthu- 
siasm, success, and popularity of Moses when 
he and Aaron appeared before the elders of 
Israel and performed the signs at Jehovah’s 
bidding. Explain the ‘* wet blanket’’ which 
the cause received in Pharaoh’s refusal. 
Note Pharaoh’s unjust accusation of Moses 
and Aaron. Have the girls relate the in- 
justice fo the Hebrew brick-makers. Note 
their harder tasks, Why did Jehovah permit 
this ? 

Every girl, somewhere in her life, comes 
to a time when she too seems required to 
“make bricks without straw.’’ She won- 
ders why her life is so, and cannot under- 
stand God’s dealings. Looking back upon 
the history of the chosen people, we see that 
Egyptian life was made intolerable so that 
all would choose to go with Moses into the 
wilderness to inherit the promised land. 
Otherwise, the comforts of Egypt might have 
tempted many to remaiu behind, and lose the 
blessing. But instead of trusting Jenovah 
to carry out his wise, loving, merciful plan, 
they blamed Moses for their persecution, 
Did you ever meet a girl who wanted to 
blame somebody for all the things in her life 
which she did not like? Such a girl is 
always mp cf and unpopular, What does 
she need in her life? 

Some new shoots appeared on our rose- 
bushes early this spring, but along came a 
frosty night and ‘‘nipped’’ them. Only a 
few very strong shoots withstood the cold, 
The faith, courage, and enthusiasm of Moses 
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must have been very strong to withstand 
that chill rebuff of Pharaoh. What a won- 
der he was not discouraged. How many 
girls stop in a good work because they fail 
the first time ! 

A still greater ‘chilling frost ’’ came to 
Moses when his own people met him and 
blamed him as the cause of their trouble. 
Have you ever done something which you 
thought would particularly please a person, 
and then have them blame you for some un- 
expected result? Ingratitude is hard to bear. 
A dog that would bite the hand that was 
feeding him would be considered a con- 
temptille brute. No wonder Moses mourned, 
but he knew what to do. He went to the 
best friend, Jehovah, 

Have the girls read Jehovah’s answer. 
Count the repetitions, ‘*I am Jehovah.’’ 
Let the girls name the attributes this name 
would suggest to Moses, Note that the an- 
swer is not explanation of reasons, There 
are some things Jehovah does not explain. 
The answer is further revelation of his great 
nature to rouse greater faith. What effect 
had the answer on Moses ? 

There are some things in all our lives which 
Jehovah does not explain. Mother and 
father cannot always be with us and cannot 
always help. To whom shall we go? Read 
and mark John 14: 16, 18; John 15: 26. | 

Does Jehovah expect us or intend us to 
understand why he sends certain things into 
our lives or deprives us of them? What can 
we do in these cases? (Psa. 119: 50, 76; 
2 Cor. 1: 3). 

Does Jehovah always explain when we ap- 
peal to him for comfort? How can a girl 
get comfort from her Bible? ~ 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


Read Exodus 7:11. Learn the names 
of the ten plagues, These plagues taught 
what lessons to Pharaoh, the Egyptians, and 
the Hebrews? 

Read Psalm 105 : 23-36. Is this the order 
of plagues as related in Exodus? 

Memorize Matthew 23: 12. How had 
Pharaoh exalted himself? How was he 
humbled and Moses exalted ? 

What really hardened Pharaoh’s heart ? 

How could a girl’s heart become hard- 
ened? 
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Professor Erdman’s Bible Class . 


By Charles R. 


Erdman, D.D. 
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Divine Relief for Discouraged Workers 


OSES had been reluctant to enter upon 
the great task which God had as- 
signed him; and when at last his 

hesitation had been overcome, and he had 
begun the work, his first efforts seemed to 
result in absolute failure. He requested 
Pharaoh to let Israel go; but the request was 
refused, the bondage was made more bitter, 
and the leaders of the people laid upon 
Moses the blame for their increased distress, 
The great leader was ready to despair ; but 
God encouraged him, and out of apparent 
defeat and calamity brought these blessed 
results. 

1. The issue was clearly joined between 
Pharaoh and Jehovah (see Exod. 5: 1-3). It 
was no mere request of Moses that the king 
was refusing, but the command of the eter- 
nal God. A contest was begun, the outcome 
of which was certain. The defeat of Pha- 
raoh was assured. 

2. Moses learned to be patient with the 
rebellious and thankless people, and gained 
anew knowledge of God. His own char- 
acter was strengthened for the strain of the 
coming years, in which he was to find again 
and again how fickle and thankless and un- 
grateful were the people he had been called 
to deliver. 

3. The people, however, were being pre- 
pared for their deliverance, They became 
accustomed to absences from home, as they 
searched the land for ‘‘ straw ’’ or *‘ stubble ’’; 
they were being weaned from Egypt by the 
bitterness of their lot, they were being bound 
together more closely by common sufferings, 
they were shown that no relief could be ex- 
pected from Pharaoh, and that their only 
hope was in God. So in the days of exile, 
centuries later, in Babylon, the Jews were 
forever turned away from idols, So under 





the cruelties of Antiochus Epiphanes, great 
national hopes revived, and the spirit ..of 
patriotism burst forth in the splendid hero- 
ism of the Maccabees. So under the galling 
domination of Rome many, like Zacharias 
and Elizabeth and Simeon and Anna, began 
to look for the coming Messiah. So, too, 
in present days the people of God are often 
turned to him in new confidence by the very 
burden of their distresses ; and when a last 
great oppressor shall defy God and persecute 
his people, when Anti-Christ shall threaten 
to overwhelm the followers of Christ, their 
hearts shall be turned as never before to'the 
hope of a coming Lord (Luke 21 : 25-28; 
Mark 13: 24-27; 2 Thess. 1:3 to 2:12), 
God brings relief, and sends his. servants 
back to their tasks by the assurance of his 
presence and power and grace, and of the 
glorious issues in which their service will re- 
sult, 
Daily Studies 

Monday.—In reading the lesson assigned, 
Exodus 5 and 6, possibly the most striking 
passage is that of Moses’ discouragement, 
and his new confidence in God (Exod. 5 : 
22, 23). So, often, the first difficulties which 
confront us in our new tasks seem insur- 
mountable. We lose heart. We feel like 
asking God, ‘* Why is it thou hast sent me? ’’ 
Then comes a fuller revelation of God, a 
new promise, a new assurance of unfailing 
power, and we again assume the task. Read 
Exodus 6 : 1-9. 

Tuesday.—It may be of comfort for us to 
remember that AZoses was again discouraged. 
Even these great heroes of faith had. their 
hours of darkness, Read Numbers 11 : 
1-23. Moses wished God to take his life : 
‘« Kill me, ? pray thee, and let me,not see 
my wretchedness.’’ Yet again he was re- 
lieved by the gracious promises of God. Sc 
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LESSON FOR JULY 27 (Exod. 4:29 to6:1 


in our despair our relief is found by turning 
to God and to the gracious promises of his 
Word. 

Wednesday. —We remember another great 
hero who had his period of discouragement. 
Let us read the story of Ziijah under the 
juniper tree (1 Kings 19+; 1-21). His 
physical fatigue, his temporary fear, his 
sense of loneliness, prove too great. He 
wishes to die, God gives him rest and food, 
and assurance of thousands who sympathize, 
and new work to do. Then, with a new 
vision of God’s grace, he resumes his task. 
Are there parallel experiences for us? 

Thursday.—The lion-hearted John the 
Baptist, when in prison, knew what it was 
to fall a victim: to doubt and depression 
(Matt. 11: 1-11). The long delay, the lone- 
liness,: the cruel confinement, may have. oc- 
casioned the gloom and the deepening de- 
spair, He is relieved by a message of the 
gracious works of the Lord, the very works 
of which he already knew. It is not a new 
revelation we need to relieve our fears, but 
a message from ‘*‘ the old Book.”’ 

Friday.—The most: pitiable picture of 
needless despair is that of Jonah under the 
gourd. Read Jonah 4. The great prophet, 
at whose preaching a city -has repented, 


wishes to die because he cannot have his 


own way. He feels that unless Nineveh is 
destroyed Israel cannot be saved.. But God 
has other ways of working than those we 
may know... What grace he showed in 


‘curing the grief’’’ of the angry prophet ! | 


What grace he shows toward us! 
Saturday.—Some of us may feel reluctant 
to resume our tasks to-day, The past has 
been so unfruitful, so utterly without suc- 
cess. We may be helped by reading the 
story of the disciples on Galilee (Luke 5: 





I-11), The Lord is urging them to resume 
work in the morning. ey are answering : 
‘* We toiled all night and took nothing ; but 
at thy word we will let down the nets.’’ It 
was really the answer of Peter. Shall it be 
ours? If so we, too, shall see, this day, the 
glory of our Lord, 

Sunday.—Even Paul had his times of de- 
pression. There was an experience com- 
monly called his Corinthian crisis, Read 
Acts 18: 1-11. There were great difficul- 
ties and discouragements for the apostle ; 
but then was granted the new vision of his 
Lord and the heartening and wonderful 
word; ‘* Be not afraid, but speak and hold 


‘not thy peace; for I am with thee, and no 


man shall set on thee to harm thee; for I 
have much people in this city.’”’ Some may 
need that message to-day. 


Questions for Review 


1, How was Moses received by the people 
on his return from Midian ? 

2. What request did he make of Pharaoh? 

3. What were the evil results? 

4. What were some of the gracious pur- 
poses of God? 

5. How serious was the discouragement 
of Moses? 

6. How was Moses relieved of his dis- 
tress? 

7. What other Bible characters passed 
through experiences of great depression ? 


Books for Reference 
The Expositor’s Bible, **‘ Exodus,’’ chap- 
ters § and 6 (Doran, 60 cents, net). 
The Pulpit Commentary, ‘‘ Exodus,’’ chap- 
ters § and 6 (Funk & Wagnalls $2 a volume), 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





FOR FAMILY WORSHIP | 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. J 





OME years ago .a very great college in- 
terest centered in a particular foot-ball 
game in one of our eastern colleges, 

That morning the father in the far-away home 
of one of the players received a short, pointed 
letter from his son, It read something like 
this: ‘* Dad, I wish you would pray for our 
team at prayers. Somehow God seems to 


‘send you what you ask for there, so give us a 


lift when you get this. The very fact you do 
will give me an incentive to play a better 
game.’’ Ido not know who won, but I do 
know that that boy believed in his father, 
and in his father’s prayers. ‘There is no 
nonsense and pretense about the average 


_ school and college boy ; he hates them or any- 
‘thing ‘or anybody suggesting them, but he 


doesn’t hesitate to speak out frankly as to 
what he thinks rings true. ‘That father’s 
prayers did, and that boy paid his father as 
big a compliment as he will ever get. 

Prayer had not been mere phrasing of 
forms in that home, but a practical and 


_ effective means of bringing God into human 


problems, 





July 21-27 
Mon.—Exodus §: 1-14. Moses’ Request Refused. 

Obeving God’s call does not mean that 
tests und trials are at an end. They may 
only have been begun, but the God who 
calls is the God who is steadfast and stands 
beside his chosen ones. ‘This early trial 
of refusal was doubly hard because it brought 
added suffering to those whom he would 
help! This is frequently a method test of 
fidelity. 

Blessed Master, thou hast promised to 
stand with and by thy followers! May we 
have the vision to see thee when others doubt 
thy presence and thy plan! Give us strength, 
we pray thee, to suffer with those who find it 
hard to be patient, and meanwhile bear in- 
creasing burdens, For the Saviour’s sake. 


Twes.—Exodus 5: 15to6: 1. Bricks without Straw. 

‘The true servant of Christ is sure to have 
times in his life when all seems darkness, 
when there seems to be no hope. It is tem- 
poral! Pray for strength. Wait and see. 
‘The morning star rises out of the blackness 
of the early dawn. God’s strong voice is 
speaking, ‘* Now shalt thou see.”’ 

O Thou who art almighty to deliver, save 
us, thy believing children, from the weak- 
ness and humiliation of unbelief. We are 


so human, and when we suffer, and espe- 





cially when we see our loved ones suffer and 
we cannot help, we lose heart. Strengthen 
us, O God, and watch with us through the 


night till morning comes. Amen, "4 


Wed.— Exodus 6 : 2-13. 
Moses Encouraged by God’s Promise. 

The covenant promises of Jehovah are 
sure. God has heard the sufferings of his 
people. Tle wi// help! He keeps saying, 
**T will,’’ **I will,’’ **I will.’’ No wonder 
Moses was encouraged. I knew a dear 
saintly old clergyman whose children did not 
all comfort him, but through all his grief and 
disappointment he never doubted God’s 
covenant for those sons, What surpasses 
such a faith ? 


O holy and most merciful Father, our 
God and our Lord, may our hearts grasp 
the verity and actuality of thy covenant 
promises. No matter how hard the task, 
nor how intense the suffering, may we have 
the assurance of thy sure and dependable 
word, **I will not leave you nor forsake 
you.’’ In Jesus’ name. Amen, 
Thurs.—Hebrews 1 : 10 to 2 : 4. 

Danger of Rejecting God’s Word. 

Those who accept and follow God’s Word 
have little anxiety and no regret! They add 
to their faith virtue! They grow in the 
knowledge and fear of the Lord. There is no 
limit to the sorrow and bitterness which at- 
tend those who reject and discredit it. The 
readers of it become the lovers of it. ‘Its 
critics are those who gradually let it alone. 


O Master of men’s hearts and minds, lead 
men to study more thoughtfully thy holy 
Book, May its pages lift us out of our- 
selves into thyself. Save us from the 
neglect of its truth because our lives are so 
busy in the mere material needs of human 
support! For thy dear sake. Amen. 


Fri.—Psalm 34: 1-10. Divine Deliverance. 

It is wonderful to feel that ‘‘the angel of 
the Lord encampeth round about them that 
fear him, and delivereth them,’ but it is true. 
‘¢ There is no want to them that fear him.’’ 
If we could live in the confidence of such 
ruth as this, nothing could trouble nor 
harm us. 


Blessed Lord, cheer our hearts by thy lov- 
ing Word. Forgive us that we have not 
read ihmore, and lived by its precepts and 
teachings. Helf us to live to-day with the 
consciouness of thy presence and nearness. 
When tempted save us, for thy name's sake. 
Amen, 
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Sat.—Matthew 21 : 23-32. 
Perverse Attitude Toward Truth. 

We ought to be very careful not to lose 
the blessing of God’s Spirit when we read 
his Word, because our hearts are not right 
before him, A prejudiced mind is not open 
to conviction, and a sinful heart does not 
want to hear nor heed the truth. 


O God, our Father, save us from hearts 
like unto those chief priests and elders 
who questioned Christ, May we be among 
those who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, that we may be filled. May our hearts 
cast out sin, that they may be emptied for 
thy infilling. In Christ's dear name. 
Amen, ) 


Sun.—Acts 24: 10-27, Truth Deferred. 

Paul’s wonderful sermon before Felix 
touched him, but he had not the courage 
nor will to make it practical immediately in 
his own life. The inability of a man to 
claim now as the only time of decision is the 
failure of the majority, Procrastination 1s 
not only a thief of time, it is a murderer of 
character. 


May we never postpone what should be 
done now. May we know that to-morrow 
can never be worth much to us until we have 
learned the value of to-day. Help us this 
very day to live near and for Jesus Christ. 
in his name we ask it, Amen, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, July 27, 1913. 


Missionary Essentials,’ at Home and 
Abroad. I. Information 
(Acts 15 : 12-18) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoNn.—Peter, the pioneér (Acts If : I-5, 
17, 18). 

TursS.—Barnabas’ report (Acts 9 : 23-31). 

WED.—First information (Acts 8 : 14-25). 

‘THURS, —Paultells,hisstory (Gal, 2 : 1-10). 

FRi.—Centers of information (1 Thess. 1 : 


1-8). 
Sat.—Eager for news (2 Cor, 7 :6, 7, 13-16). 











What service do missionary publications 
render? 


Why is missionary information an essential ? 
How can we spread missionary information ? 


WENTY-FIVE years ago one of the 
most influential missionary books was 
‘* The Evangelization of the World,’’ 
by B. Broomhall, It was an account of the 
Cambridge Band of missionaries to China, 
and of the influence which their going ex- 
erted in the universities of Great Britain. 
Part of that influence was the raising up of 
Henry Drummond and the beginning of his 
great work among students, This story of 
the Cambridge Band, however, of its work 
among English and. Scotch students, and 
the beginning of its work in China, was only 
a part of ‘* The Evangelization of the World.”’ 
The other three-fourths of the book were an 
invaluable scrap-book of missionary infor- 
mation and appeal. 


There was a section on ‘‘ The Evangel- 
izaiion of the World”’ with quotations from 
missionary leaders on these subjects : 


The Voice of Scripture on Missionary Work, 

Foreign Missions: ‘The Great Primary Work 
of the Church. 

The Imperative Claims of the Heathen World 
on the Church and People of God. 

Diagram Showing the Population of the World. 

The Condition of the World After Eighteen 
Centuries of Saving Knowledge. 

Our Position Before God. 

‘The Evangelization of the World. 

The Age of Opportunity. 

‘The World Open to the Gospel. 

Possibilities in this Generation. 

Our Right Attitude in Regard to the Past, the 
Present, and the Future."’ 


Then followed discussions on India, China, 
and Africa, and a section on ‘ Benefits to 
the Church at Home from Missions Abroad.’’ 

“ 

It was.a treasure-house of fact and ap- 
peal, of missionary knowledge — all aglow 
with warmth and power. Scores of students 
in those days fed their souls from its nour- 
ishment. It presented the missionary infor- 
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mation essential to missionary interest and 

consecration in a way that aroused the heart 

and sustained and established the will of 

student volunteers to whom, after their de- 

cision had been made, the temptation to 

turn back came with its seducing whispers. 
% 

This old book is still in print, and can be 
bought from the Fleming H, Revell Com- 
pany, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
who will import it for $1.50 net. It will 
prove an inspiration and education to young 
people who will read it to-day, And it will 
show us how to present missionary informa- 
tion in a way that sets forth not mere facts 
only, but also great principles. 


There is no trouble now about getting 
missionary information. There are hun- 
dreds of good missionary books. Each mis- 
sion board publishes leaflets and magazines, 
and there is an admirable general missionary 
periodical, ‘‘ The Missionary Review of the 
World,’’ of which Mr. Delavan L. Pierson 
is editor, and which is issued by Funk and 
Wagnalls, 44 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York City, at $2 a year. The Review has 
ever sought to do for its readers what Dr, 
Arthur T, Pierson, its editor for many years, 
declared must be done for those who would 
have a true missionary interest,—namely, 


_| supply them with the facts, ‘* The Mission- 


ary atch-Tower,’? the new department 
started within the past year in The Sunday 
School ‘limes and conducted by Professor 
Harlan P. Beach, also furnishes a wealth of 
missionary facts and inspiration, Professor 
Beach’s articles appear twice each month, 
together with nuggets of the latest happenings 
*¢On the Missionary Firing Line.’’ 
“ 

** Facts,’’ said Dr. Pierson in ** The Crisis 
of Missions,’? ‘‘are the fingers of God, 
To know the facts of modern missions 
is the necessary condition of intelligent 
interest. Knowledge does not always 
kindle zeal, but zeal is ‘according to 
knowledge,’ and will not exist without 
it. A fire may be fanned with wind, 
but it must be fed with f.el; and facts are 
the fuel of this sacred flame, to be gathered, 
then kindled, by God’s Spirit, and then scat- 
tered as burning brands, to be ag live coals 
elsewhere, In vain shall we look for an ab- 
sorbing, engrossing passion for the prompt 
and universal spread of gospel tidings, for 
full missionary treasuries or full missionary 
ranks, unless and until the individual be- 
liever is brought face to face with those 
grand facts which make the march of mod- 
ern missions the marvel and miracle of these 
latter days.’’ 








Cubs’ Food 
They Thrive on Grape-Nuts 


Healthy babies don’t af | and the well- 
nourished baby that is fed on Grape- 
Nuts is never a crying baby. Many 
babies who cannot take any other food 
relish the perfect food, Grape-Nuts, and 
get well. 

‘*My baby was given up by three 
doctors who said that the condensed 
milk on which I had fed her had ruined 
the child’s stomach. One of the doctors 
told me that the only thing to do would 
be to try Grape-Nuts, so I got some and 
prepared it as follows : I soaked 1% ta- 
blespoonfuls in one pint of cold water for 
half an hour, then I strained off the li- 
quid and mixed 12 teaspoonfuls of this 
strained Grape-Nuts juice with 6 tea- 
spoonfuls of rich milk, put in a pinch of 
salt and a little sugar, warmed it and 
gave it to baby every two hours. 

‘*In this simple, eng A way I saved ba- 
by’s life and have built her up toa strong, 
healthy child, rosy and laughing. The 
food must certainly be perfect to have 
such a wonderful effect as this. I can 
truthfully say I think it is the best food 
in the world to raise delicate babies on 
and is also a delicious healthful food for 

rown-ups as we have discovered in our 
amily.’* 

Grape-Nuts is equally valuable to the 
strong, healthy man or woman. It stands 
for the true theory of health. ‘‘ There’s 
a reason,” and it is explained in the little 
book, ‘t ‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Money market manipulations do not af- 
fect Calvert Mortgage Company. 


PERCENT 
Certificates 


A sound, non-fluctuating investment— 
always worth full-face value and 
always both certain and regular in 
interest return. 


Back of every dollar you invest there 
is invariably at least two dollars 
of carefully selected real estate 
security. 

These certificates are issued for $100, or 
even multiples of that sum. They 
run for two years and are then 
payable on demand at any time. 


Interest checks mailed promptly every 
six months, 


Write to-day for the Six Percent Booklet. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 

















The Montrose Bible 
Conference Association 


Dr. R. A. TORREY, D.D., Director 
August Ist to 10th 


A Summer School for Ministers, Students 
and Christian Workers 
TTEACHERS: Dr, A, C. Dixon, London, Eng.; 
Rev. Prof. W. H. Griffith Thomas, Toronto, 
Can.; Rev. R. V. Miller, Henderson, N. C.; Rev 
ohn Mcinnis, Halifax, N.S.; Rev.Geo. G. Mahy, 
hiladelphia, Pa.; Rev. R. A. ‘Torrey, D.D., Los 

Angeles, Cal., and others. 
Write for announcement. 
WILLIAM C. GAMBLE, Executive Secretary 
52 Church Street, Montrose, Pa. 


PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL 
AND RELIGIOUS SERVICE 


The Schauffler Missionary Training School pre- 
pares young women of American and foreign ote 














| service i ir own fz 
as t art oe and t Yt vatious. forms of 
institatlonat church work. 


Correspond with the Principal, Mrs. Mary W. 
Mills, 5111 Fowler Ave., S. E., Cleveland, O. 


This little space is used for a big purpose,— 
fo suggest that you send for a Sunday School 
Times catalog of needed books. Will you? 











HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
A Response to the plea for better Sunday- 
School Music. Every tune withinthe , | 
range of the average scholar 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send for 
‘ a sample copy 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


a BELLS “= 


McSuane Bet Feenony Co., Batimene, 


The Story of Six 
World’s Conventions 
By Philip E. Howard 


**Some of your questions about World's 
Sunday School Conventions are answered 
in this little book. You will learn how 
world-conventions of Sunday-school work- 
ers began and continued to this the seventh 
of the series ; what have been the purposes 
and some of the achievements of these great 
gatherings : and you will perceive that the 
world is fast becoming one big Sunday- 
school neighborhood.’’— From the Fore- 
word. 




















The six conventions of which this little 
book treats were held as follows : 


1. London, England ....... July 1-6, 1889 
2. St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A... . Sept. 3-5 8 
3. London, England ...... July 11-16, 1 

4. Jerusalem, Palestine ...... April, 1904 
SS ee May 18-23, 1907 
z Washington, D.C...... May 19-24, 1910 


Every active Sunday-school worker 
* should own a copy of this booklet. 
10 cents, postpaid 


Copies may be had from The Sunday 
School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 


: with the teachings of the Koran concerning 


j descends, the fr 


{ Books Worth Noting | 


The Moslem Christ 


This article reviews The Moslem Christ, 
by Samuel M. Zwemer, D.D., F.R.G.S. 
(American Tract Society, $1.00 nét, 


postage 10 cents.) 


BOOK by Dr. Zwemer will engage at- 
tention at once, for his name has 
come widely identified with works of 

ractical value to all those who labor in be- 
alf of Moslems. Other books have dealt 








Christ, but this goes further. It explores 
and exploits the teachings of Moslem tra- 
dition «lso. 

Islam leans more heavily upon the tra- 
ditions than it does upon the Koran, To 
know what are the Moslem conceptions, or 
rather misconceptions, of Christ is to enable 
the missionary to understand better his big- 
oted hatred of Christianity, and also to know 
on what particular points prejudice needs 
to be removed and difficulties required to 
be explained. This review of Islam’s con- 
ception of Christ imparts a new conception 
of the coarseness to which Moslem thought 
cy of its recourse to 


deception, the b of Mohammed’s 
appropriation of ¢hat hemor which belongs to 
rist alone, and “ht underlying spiritual 
identity of the atheism or ong the West 
and the position of Islam in thé East. 
This book has @ value apatt from its mis- 
sionary purpose, for it the reader 


back upon himself and ¢ommipéls him to in- 
vestigate anew the depth and the reality of 47s 
belief in Jesus Christ, the Son of the Living 
God. Since 230,000,000 people—one out of 
every seven of the human race—reject this 
faith, is it really a necessary or indispensable 
faith? And if we cannot consent to let go 
of this central truth of Christianity, what is 
the compulsion that binds us: inescapably to 
our Creed, ‘‘I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, . . . and in Jesus Christ his only 
Son our Lord” ? 


gees mete? ok gle « 

Thinking Black: Twenty-two Years 
without a Break in the Long Grass of Cen- 
tral Africa (By Dan Crawford, F. R. G. S.)— 
Impressionistic English, “equally striking 
illustrations—four in full colors—exceedingly 
intimate knowledge of the Bantu negro, 
Christlike love and compassion for his Afri- 
can brothers, and an ‘*‘at home’’ view of 
missions in the neighborhood of Livingstone’s 
unreached goal, make this volume as unique 
as the author’s addresses have been this last 
year. Even sub-titles of chapters are unex- 
ampled except in books like ‘* Don Quixote,’’ 
‘* Pilgrim’s Progress,’? and Mary Kingsley’s 
greatest work on Africa, ‘* African Appren- 
ticeship—Whereat the reader yawns at Afri- | 
can delays, and discovers that patience must 
be his pet virtue in this lazy land’’; ‘* Dark 
Doings in Luvaleland—In which the veil 
being only partially withdrawn, the black 
wan is seen to have black manners,’’ are 
samples. It is anthropology, sociology, 
black theology, and over against it white 
thinking and life, mirth, pathos, the heart of 
missions, adventure, —all thrown into kaleido- 
scopic form, If this semi de luxe volume 
goes into a Sunday-school library, it will be 
read to tatters by young and old. You may 
criticise its form, but you will read it to page 
4°25, “Z’Envoi,’? and praise God for the 
book and for the devout consecration which 
has given it birth, (London: Morgan & 
Scott, Ltd., $2.) 


*¢Unto Me’? (By Prof. Walter Rauschen- 
busch, D.D). Whatever the real signifi- 
cance of that promise of Jesus to those who 
did good, ‘‘to the least of these, my breth- 












find his work him to Christ, it must 


not be said he Soong the Cross of 
Christ is till» “4 through 
the one pathway of his per- 


sonal sin and the ac of salvation 
from sin’s death-penalty as the free and un- 
deserved gift of his atoning’ Saviour. (Pil- 
grim 35 cents net.) 


The (By the Rev. Leighton 
sere) Oxford Library of Practical 
logy *’ is the title of an extensive series 

of volumes, designed ‘to translate the solid 
theological learning, of which there is no 


lack, into the vernacular of everyday prac- 
tical religion.’”” The volume on the Gospels 
fulfils this purpose most admirably. It is a 


brief résumé of the manifold theories regard- 
ing the Synoptic bn ta and the authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel. The positions taken 
are conservative, but scholarly, The author 
is evidently a High Anglican, but shows no 
prejudice. He accepts tke priority of the 
Gospel of Mark, and finds a dependence of 
Matthew and Luke upon it. He regards the 
existence of an earlier Aramzean Matthew as 
probable, but doubts that of a work called 
** Logia.’? His analysis of the contents of 
the Synoptic Gospels is thorough and dis- 
criminating. While he states fairly and 
fully the theories of those who deny the 
epee authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 

e is firmly convinced that it was written by 
the last surviving apostle. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., $1.40 net.) 


Readings from the Psalms and The 
Gospel St. John (By J. R. Miller, 
D.D.).—Dr. Miller’s ‘*‘ Devotional Hours 
with the Bible,’’ in which series ‘* Readings 
from the Psalms”? and ‘‘ The Gospel of St. 
John” appear, is pronounced by the British 
Congregationalist ‘‘the most imposing and 
important work undertaken ’’ by this widely 
loved author, whose popularity as a devo- 
tional writer has long been unrivaled. The 
discourses are exceedingly simple, tender, 
and rich in apt illustration by anecdote and 
quoted verse,—as every reader of Dr, Miller 
will expect. He addresses with persuasive 
and soothing power the disheartened, the 
troubled, and all the devout whose faith is 
simple while yet it needs food and craves 
strength--with many a gentle admoniti 


also, for the unwary, the careless, and the | 


unfeeling, (Revell, $1.25 each, net.) 


The Heart of Prayer (by Charles W. 
McCormick).—To those who are asking why 
it is needful to pray for what God, because 
of his very nature, would wish to bestow 
upon us, this little book has a clear and 
profound answer. The petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer are set forth as the longing of 
the soul for adjustment with God in sonship 
and brotherhood ; in reverence, loyalty, vol- 
untary subordination, providence and de- 
pendence, restoration, obedience and pro- 
tection. It is the harmony of man’s will 
and life with the will and purpose of God 
that is the root idea of prayer, and what that 
harmony can mean to the human soul, in 


and through the prayer of fellowship and of | 


intercession, is suggestively wrought out ina 


| closely related argument for spiritual oneness 


with God in Christ (Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 25 cents net). 





| Children at Home 








The Smoking Carpet 
By Clara J. Denton 


N THE day Robert was six years old 

he said to his mother: **I am such a 

little boy that I can’t do much to help 

you, but when I’m big J’ll help you scrub 





ren,’’ Professor Rauschenbusch’s applica- 
tion of it to social work of to-day makes a | 
message that should stir new thought on the | 
problems of religion and social work. It is | 
a call to workers who are ‘‘ blind to the re- | 
ligious significance of their own lives,’’ to 
recognize that religion only can. meet the 
deep needs of men. But the suggestion that 
social workers, whether calling themselves | 
Christians or not, are sharing in the cross of | 
Christ when they suffer in the fight against | 
powerful corruption, is one that needs care- | 
ful guarding. For taking up the cross and 

following Jesus means sharing in his death 

that personal sin may be done away. While 





Philadelphia, Pa. 







a social worker may, as the author says, | 


like anything.’’ 

Then his mother told him how many things 
there were which even a little boy like him 
could do to help a busy motherand he ran off 


to the kindergarten thinking to himself that |. 


he would not forget the things she had told 
him. “Maybe I can find some other things 
to do if I just watch out,’”’ he said torhimself. 

Soon after Robert went away his father 
went up on the roof of the house to stop a 
leak near the chimney and he took an old 
piece of carpet to sit on. When he came 
down he forgot all about the old-carpet and 
left it right where he had sat on it close to 
the chimney. 

In the middle of the forenoon Robert’s 
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mother built a hot fire in the cook-stove in 
order to bake bread and pies and cook the 
dinner. 

Kobert came home from the kindergarten 
at noon and as soon as he came near the 
house he saw some smoke curling up from 
the roof, as well as from the chimney. 

He knew how to climb, so without sayin 
a word to anybody he climbed to the wood- 
shed and then upon the low roof of the 
kitchen, His mother heard the noise on the 
roof and ran out to see what was going on. 
She was just in time to see the smoking car- 
pet come tumbling into the wet grass 
then Robert’s sturdy little legs dungling over 
the roof of the shed. ‘*Well,’’ said his 
mother when he reached the ground, **‘ Why 
didn’t you call me?” 

‘*What for?’’ said the little fellow, ‘*I 
knew I could get up there and throw the 
carpet down quicker than you could,.”’ 

And this is a true story of a very small boy, 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH. 





Increase Attendance 


and impart wider interest to S. S. work 


Bausch [omb 


Balopticon 

THE PERFECT 
is a mechanically and optically accurate 
pictures 





from ordinary lantern slides, Can be ar- 
canged, also, for ofague objects, such as 
: photos, pastcards, etc. Simple to operate— 


very duraéle in construction. 


Mogel C Balopticon, $25. Opaque Attachment, 
Combined Balopticon for Instant Interchange, 


Write to-day for our circular describing 
and illustrating different models. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 

$27 St. Paul St, - - - Rochester, N.Y. 
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Watch Hill 
RHODE ISLAND 
a historic and fascinating ocean resort on 
the ‘New England coast, four hours by rail 
from New York. Both ocean and bay front- 
age; surf bathing; sailing and rowing. 
Good fishing and crabbing. Fine roads; : 
golf; famous sunset view; select cottage 
patronage; few hotels, of which the old- 
established house of reasonable rates, with ° 

all modern conveniences, is 


Hotel Plimpton. 


thoroughly remodeled this season. Send . 
for illustrated booklet to : 
JOHN C.KABABIAN,OWNER and PROPRIETOR 
Watcu HILL, R. I. © 


Gye Sandy School Gimes 


Philadelphia, July. 12, 1913 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-cigss matter,”’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following fates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. ‘l‘hese rates include postage : 


Five or more copies, either to 
$1.00 separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 


$1 50 One’ copy, or any number of 
, © copiés less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year, 


One copy, five years, $6.00, 
Free Copies 


One free copy addi- 

tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 


The pater is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 
nough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free upon application. 


Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 




















1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphic, Pa. 
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